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Let’s Stand Firm For Neighborhood ‘Progress 


E were talking of corn clubs, canning clubs, demonstration | doctors’ bills, sickness and death, but these people remain unmoved— 
work, and rural health and sanitation. ‘‘I think I appreciate as | perhaps they hold Providence accountable, where man alone is to blame. 
fully as anyone the importance of these things,’’ said the Friends, have you any such knockers in your neighborhood? Have 
teacher, ‘‘but the obstacles that have to be overcome at times seem | you given thought to what may be done to overcome their indiffer- 
simply too much for me. The young folks are generally enthusiastic | ence and even actual hostility? Upon many of them perhaps no influ- 
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DAIRY QUEENS Courtesy American Jersey Cattle Club 





for better methods and better ways of doing things, but some of the | ence can be brought to bear directly, but there are some things that 
older people, by making fun of our efforts, have made it hard for us | we ourselves may do that will help. 
to accomplish much. Just the other day, for instance, we had a can- First of all, let’s unreservedly align ourselves with every progressive 
| ning demonstration, and the girls were enthusiastic; but some of the | movement. Personally, we may actually know more about some 
\| old folks, with their sneering criticisms, came near spoiling the whole | things than our county demonstration agent? but does this in the least 
thing. Then we've talked a good deal this summer about flies and | alter the fact that demonstration work is a great work, and that the 
mosquitoes, and the young people of the general adoption of sence meth- 
ighborhood are thoroughly alive to the ods will immeasurably benefit the average 
cg an a Bea these y aed -car- DON’T FAIL TO READ— community? Is it not our duty, then, as 
|| rying pests; but some of their parents, I'm | Destroying Cotton Stalks in Boll Weevil progressive citizens, to back up the county 
laa : as agent inevery way possible? Perhaps we 
oy & my, ee ee oe eee Territory . . . 7. G = may be well informed about all matters || 
what they call ‘this fool germ business.’ ”’ Try a Small Area in ‘Alfalfa oo rar sats 


; : : pertaining to health and sanitation, but 
There are, it grieves us tosay, moreneigh- | Garden Notes . . 6) oe does it follow that the same is true of ev- 


borhoods than one where some person is | A Success Talk by a ee 7 su erybody in the county? Isit not our sacred 
always waiting to throw a damper on any | Methods of Combating Insect Rail - | duty, then, to uphold the efforts of the 
progressive movement, Encased in their Pick D Gin D S county health officer and aid him in every 
esha : ick Dr in Dry, Store Dry ... . gt sere ; 
shells of pessimistic conservatism, they are P y Cc afr "3 y way we can? And the same thing may be 
impatient at anythi rhic ‘ reventing Cotton Anthracnose . . . . said in regard to our attitude toward good |) 
patient at anything which threatens to up- ; 

. ; Some Tasks of Self-education . . . ‘ roads, consolidated schools, better teach- 
set the old order and introduce new and bet- M Ch So hoet of other tiinis thet tain 
ter ways of doing things. ‘‘Good enough _— di Money - saving eans aracter- yrinepise pant e 7 
for father, good enough for son,’’ is their Cc -” ng Si ES ele RS ee i ai ‘Theee"s nale em way to outknock the 
unalterable belief, and progressive ideas | <ommumity Singing os «ss se es knocker, and that is to stand positively and 
glance off their mentalities like water oft a Coéperation and Neighborliness 8 


° ° consistently for progress. It’s not enough | 
duck’s back. Boll weevils and ticks may in- Bathing and Bath Conveniences that we merely believe in better things; we 


fest cotton and cattle, flies and mosquitoes | Talking 20-Cent Cotton .. . must believe in them strongly enough to 
may impose fearful burdens in the form of work and fight for them if need be. 
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EPARTMENT 


sora ete eGR A | THE SOUTH’S OPPORTUNITY 


| FARMERS’ BULLETIN 91 : 
jo es have the ad = J ’ 3 : Dy ie | REAT papers like The World’s Work, the New York Times, Chicago 
a ae tal roughly 3:3 4 o£ ae f ae i 





tages of tho Tribune, and Leslie’s have for months been editorially boosting the 
vantagt> \ trumps, © ‘ i‘ 

saking up he = 
bre : , large 


ng opet- 


South as the “The Land of Opportunity.” 
The various Southern railroads, too, have done valiant work by adver 
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force 
not requiring ; | : 
Sica eg ‘ - t- ¢2@ # ‘2 Peo tising the South in Northern magazines and farm papers. 
g cash ad . | 
ations oF 4 large bee 
tlay at one time, 2 
pau the work to be 





The whole country is interested and this is the South’s opportunity to 
ti “make hay while the sun shines.” 
spabling 7 . ee pon ° . " ° ” 
*k e quickly. . : ‘ lo do our share, we have decided to issue a “Homeseekers’ Special, 
one ais ’ ° ° . . . e + ~ ° 
ee . on October 21, which will be mailed into the homes of 50,090 of the pros- 
et Stumps Out perous farmers of the North. This “Special” will be made up largely of 


contributions from Northern farmers who have moved South and made 


The C H E A PEST Way good. It will, too, contain facts and figures proving that the South really 


is the “land of opportunity.” 
Explosives are recommended by the U.S Department Never before have the farmers of the North been more prosperous. 
of Agriculture and by the leading State Experiment The European war has made them so. Grain of all kinds is bringing big 
Stations as the cheapest means of removing stumps. prices, and hogs, cattle, sheep and horses represent so much gold. 
Blast out your stumps—turn that idle land into money. Now’s the time, good folks, to get these fellows to come down here and 
You can do the work yourself easily and quickly with help us make the South what it ought tobe, and is sure to be in years to 


na come—“the dimple in the cheek of Mother Earth.” 
Atlas Farm Powde 





Lands in the South are cheap and we need these good “Yankees” to 
. . RRB Sea aah 15 : are > them. They have , - » rhic ; 
‘THE SAFEST £ p “Tha = help us occupy them. They have the money now with which to buy our 
The Original farm Powder unsettied, undeveloped lands, and they will—once they realize how cheap 
Tena © eeekt Fe these lands are. ; 
Bore a hole, putin the charge, greatly increases its fertility. Mr. Poe has often said (and rightly) that the South will never be what 
light a fuse, and the work Atlas Farm Powder costs little i} it ought to be until it is a land of small farms—lived on and tilled by the 
is done! Atlas Farm Powder and works wonders in clearing eed 9 rs : . 
blows the stump entirely out land of stumps and boulders, SAA 
of the ground, splitting it up breaking up subsoil, tree plant- If you have land for sale—put an advertisement in this issue of Octo- 
si ogg be gps easily. It ing, ditching and draining. It ber 2!. In addition to this extra 50,000 copies going into the homes of 
reaks up the subsoil and _— saves labor, time and money. Northern farmers, you will get our regular circulation of 170,000 copies. 
P sree eae st sai There will be no increase i > rate, which wi ive y ris 50,000 at ne 
Mail Coupon for Free Book _ ~ nt At nore \ ye NO increase in the rate, Ww hic VN ill give you this 5€ at no 
iii Siaeesenthenls © Memes Horning” allele ‘Eps MA PAL | extra cost. We will help you with an “ad” and do our best to make it 
to improve the fertility of your farm by breaking up vmmmnemeign a ad pay you. Don’t put the matter off. 
the subsoil—how to make ditches, clear land, make ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. % : : . 
holes for tree planting. It tells how any farmer can Send ane your 7h-pugy Siok “Dever Parene:” Think of it! For only $11.20 per inch (display) or 10 cents per word 
save time and save money by using Atlas Farm ‘ he oo ie : ee a: Lo : 
Powder—The Saiest Explosive. < sesiliigae ig eee “peony a a Be (classified) you can tell your story to 220,000 of the best farm homes in 
pose before whic ne . 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY ess pins ah ieneiais the United States! if these rates seem high, figure what a penny post- 











General Offices: Wilmington, Del. | Boulder Blasting | Ditch Seeme card alone would cost without the expense of printing, addressing, etc. 

Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin ‘aaa ai laliiaa ~. . "i ‘ ays 26 ° 
Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, pp Name | Surely we need more people in the South. Wouldn't it be great if our 
Philadelphia, St. Louis tte A country was threaded with inter-urban car lines—like Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin? Wouldn't it be great if we had herds of 
fat cattle, sheep and swine—with our own packing houses? Wouldn't it 
5 ; ae ; : SRT AES BREE = |} be great if our fair Southland were more thickly populated with white 

Sic CAO Hl ie and their wives and daughters than it 5? sii 




















If you decide to advert’se, don’t put a fictitious value on your land. 
Price it so.it can be soid. What you want (if you don’t know it) is good 
neighbors with whom your wives and daughters can associate. What you 


io 
St j i |} really want and neéd most is companionship. 
y ep us ¢ | / - It is the lack of companionship that is making our boys and girls leave 





the farm to wear their lives away in the rush and crush of crowded cities. 

Clothes And before closing, let us ask just a little favor of you. This paper is 
TRADE MARK REGISTEQED 
YER NR RRR A SEE, PERE 


AES deeply and seriously anxious to build the rural South and to help the 
The same price the nation over.” 


Registere® Southern farmers. 


(In other countries duty added) 
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Won't you, therefore, go see or phone your local real estate dealers 
and tell them about this “Homesecekers’ Special”? Tell them what our 
plan is and urge them to send us at least a small advertisement. More 

good neighbors means much to you and to them, and we need all the 
We have won the fight! This famous trademark remains advertising we can get to help pay for this enormous extra expense to 
the same. In the interest of our customers we fought which we are going. 
against a rising market to keep the price of Styleplus the Send us the names of people with land for sale and we will go after 
same as before the great war. And wetriumphed! You can them for an ad. If we all make a good stiff pull we can spread this 
get these splendid all-wool clothes for exactly $17. The easy “Rebel Yell” till it will ring from Maine to California and from the 
price stays just as easy in spite of the fact that everything Lakes to the Gulf. 
else is shooting up, taking extra dollars from your pocket. Our forms close ten days in advance of publication date and it will 
Now more than ever, men, Styleplus clothes are the most take time to get the advertisements in type and everything ready for the 
wonderful value for your money in the whole world. Get : word “go.” Let’s sell these idle lands we are “holding. 
your suit and overcoat! 


OU 





You know the price before you go into the 

Style plus store—$17 always, everywhere. Watch your 

: local newspapers for advertisements of the 

+ all wool fabrics nearest Styleplus Store. Look for Styleplus 

+ perfect fit in the Store Window. Look for the Styleplus 

+ easy price egg rim one collar. If there should not 

e a Styleplus Store in your town, ask your 

+ guaranteed wear favorite dealer to code’ Styleplus adh or 
overcoat for you. 





Write us (Dept.W) for free copy of “*The Styleplus Book."* I 
Publishers The Progressive Farmer, 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. Inc... ° ae 
Founded 1849 
ESA QIN GA AAEM AT 


i WHEAT ATHCTERSNNANHNUT TEETH 
UDG EE VND ASU HAUS Tek 





: Jentlemen :—Please insert enclosed advertisement under “Southern 
Baltimore, Md. Gentlemen this e te ‘ ap . 
Lands for Sale” in your great “Homeseekers’ Special,” 220,000. copies, 

















. October 21. I want it to occupy space of...........inches (if display) 


; e weeecceeesee- words (if classified) for which I agree to pay you $11.20 per 
, Pull bi stumps b hand inch or 10 cents per word. I guarantee the land as represented by me 
- y and will treat any purchaser fairly and squarely. 


Clear your stump lard cheaply. No expense for teams or Yours truly, 
y . 
powder, One man witha 


(@stump Puller h ° 


can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs, 
pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. Made of Krupp stecl—guare 
anteed against breakage. Endorsed by U. 5, Government experts, 








$ Write today ior special offer and free booklet on | 
Land Cleariig sali = | N , liabl ib cidkeane’ 

WALTER J: FITZPATRICK ft | (Name three reliable good citizens). 

Box 19, 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal. ; S 
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| Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











More Attention Should Be Given to 
Red Clover 


ED clover is the most generally 

grown legume for soil improve- 
ment in the Northern states; but in 
the South it has not been largely 
used, taking the Cotton Belt as a 
whole. Where it has been grown suc- 
cessfully in the South the results 
have been uniformly good, here as 
elsewhere. Indeed, the crop is such a 
good one that it should receive more 
attention, if by a little closer study it 
can be grown more successfully and 
the acreage increased. 

The chief advantage of Red clover 
over crimson clover and the summer 
legumes generally grown in the 
South is that it. forms a good cover 
for the land for nearly two years 
without rebreaking the land or re- 
seeding. It grows late in the fall and 
early in the spring and in mild win- 
ters remains green the greater part 
of the time. Its root system and hab- 
its of growth make it a valuable soil- 
improving plant, as demonstrated 
through long years of extensive use 
over much of the agricultural world. 

The fact that we grow row crops 
almost exclusively reduces greatly 
the acreage we can cultivate. We 
produce crops of more money value 
per acre than does the Northern 
farmer, but the fact that we cultivate 
only about one-fourth as many acres 
per worker greatly reduces our in- 
comes. Moreover, having relatively 
very litthe meadow and pasture land, 
and consequently few cattle, sheep 
and hogs working for us, our incomes 
suffer still further when compared 
with the Northern farmer. Red clov- 
er, if successfully grown, would re- 
duce our cultivated acreage, lessen 
our labor cost, and furnish hay and 
grazing for livestock, while building 
up our soils for larger crops of corn, 
oats and cotton. 

We do not advise farmers in the 
coastal plain or sandy land sections 
of the Cotton Belt to attempt to grow 
much red clover, but in the clay and 
loam land sections it is a crop which 
might be more carefully studied and 
tried out with much profit. Of course, 
those who have not demonstrated 
their ability to grow it successfully 
should confine their trials to a small 
area of an acre or two. The exper- 
ience of the past indicates clearly that 
it should nov. be put on the poorest, 
worn or washed soils. Lespedeza and 
cowpeas are probably our best poor- 
land legume crops. In other words, 
red clover requires a clay or loam 
soil of at least moderate fertility. It 
will do well on the black prairie soils 
of the South, on the alluvial soils of 
the Mississippi valley, and the loess 
soils which already contain consider- 
able quantities of lime. On other 
clay and clay loam soils throughout 
the South it will usually do fairly well 
if they are not too badly worn and an 
application of as much as one to two 
tons of ground limestone is made per 
acre. It will pay to make this appli- 
cation of lime if by so doing red clov- 
er can be successfully grown, as it 
usually can; because, not only will 
the lime usually enable one to grow 
red clover but also better and larger 
crops of all other legumes. 

Prof. H. A. Morgan, of the Tennes- 
see Experiment Station recommends 
this liming and the growing of red 
clover as a preparation for growing 
alfalfa. He sows a small amount of 
alfalfa seed with the clover seed at 
the time of sowing the latter and in 
that way is usually able to secure the 
inoculation of the soil for alfalfa by 
the fime he wishes to seed the land to 


that crop. Of course, two or three 
other conditions are almost as essen- 
tial as lime for the growing of red 
clover. The seeding should be done 
early in the fall and the soil inocu- 
lated and well drained. 

The South, especially the northern 
half of the Cotton Belt, can well af- 
ford to give more attention to red 
clover, but unless one gives it condi- 
tions approaching those outlined 
above it is probably useless to spend 
time and money on the crop. 





DESTROYING COTTON STALKS 
IN BOLL WEEVIL TERRITORY 


Plowing Under Better Than Burning 
Because of Humus and Plant Food 


Saved—Do the Work Early 


READER who has suffered severe- 

X ly from the boll weevil this year, 

for the first time, asks: “What is the 

approved method of handling the cot- 

ton fields to lessen boll-weevil infes- 

tation next year, burn the stalks or 
plow them under?” 


The object sought is to destroy the 
food of the weevils. It is true that 
some importance has been attached 
to the destruction of boll weevils at 
the time the stalks’ are burned, but 
we think it will be agreed that this 
effect, be it much or little, is of less 
importance than the destruction of 
the food supply of the weevils and 
forcing them into hibernation earlier, 
or forcing them to migrate in search 
of food. 

In the worst weevil infested sec- 
tions, or where most injury has been 
done by weevils and wet weather, 
only an early crop was made and it 
can be picked out by the end of Sep- 
tember or early in October. Every 
effort should be made to pick out the 
cotton as early as possible and.then 
promptly destroy the stalks. There 
can be no doubt but burning is an ef- 
fective means of destroying the 
stalks, but it also unnecessarily de- 
stroys the humus-forming properties 
of the stalks and drives the nitrogen 
they contain off into the air. 

Cotton stalks contain nearly as much 
nitrogen as legume hays and this, 
having come from the soil, should not 
be wasted if the objects sought can 
be attained without causing the losses 
of humus and nitrogen, which occurs 
when the stalks are burned. 

If the stalks are plowed under the 
destruction of the food supply of the 
weevils will have been attained, or 
the chief purpose in destroying the 
stalks accomplished. With large 
stalks, large plows will be necessary 
to turn them under even when cut 
up with stalk cutter or disk harrow. 
With stalks of medium or small size 
there will be less trouble in plowing 
them under. We think, however, that 
it will pay better to make considera- 
ble extra effort to plow the stalks un- 
der rather than burn them. 

On those farms where there are 
sufficient numbers of cattle the graz- 
ing of the cotton fields before at- 
tempting to plow the stalks under is 
good practice. If the cattle can be 
confined to a small area and then the 
stalks plowed under while the cattle 
are grazing another small area best 
results will probably be obtained. 
Others again, have advisced cutting 
the stalks while green, curing them 
as hay, stacking and feeding them to 
cattle during the winter. Green cot- 
ton stalks when cured no doubt have 
considerable feeding value, and when 
forage is scarce this plan is worth 
careful consideration. 

We think that special effort should 
be made in the northern part of the 





infested areas, at least, to destroy 
the food of the weevils as early as 
possible; for this will deprive them 
of food one to two months earlier 
than would be done by freezing 
weather. That should mean much in 
the northern half of the Cotton Belt, 
where weather conditions are unfav- 
orable to the weevils living through 
the winter. The value of this will be 
more fully appreciated if it be re- 
membered that in experiments in 
Louisiana, where the conditions were 
made as near natural as possible, over 
90 per cent of the weevils failed to 
come from hibernation, or in other 
words, died during the winter. This 
being the case, it is easy to see that 
prolonging the period of the absence 
of food, and the colder weather far- 
ther north, might easily cause the 
greater part of the remaining 10 per 
cent to die. 





TRY A SMALL AREA IN ALFALFA 





By Meeting Certain Definite Condi- 
tions Most Farmers in the South 
Can Successfully Grow This Great 
Crop 


ped farmers are asking if it will 
pay them to grow a small acre- 
age of alfalfa. Of course, in those 
sections where the soil is abundantly 
supplied with lime or where alfalfa 
“naturally” does well, there is no 
question but it should be grown on 
every farm. The question as being 
asked however, applies to the farm- 
ers of the South who do not live 
where the lands are “naturally” suit- 
able for the growing of alfalfa, aver- 
age Southern lands. 


Very frequently it is stated that, 
since our soils are very generally 
adapted to the growing of other le- 
gumes like cowpeas, soy beans and 
lespedeza, the average farmer should 
confine his efforts to the growing of 
these for hay, and leave alfalfa alone. 

This is no doubt true as to large 
areas or for the production of large 
supplies of hay, but we believe every 
farmer should grow a small acreage 
of alfalfa for thé educational as well 
as for the forage value of the results. 
The area should probably be from 
one to ten acres, according to means 
and size of farm. However, we do 
not advise any man to attempt to 
grow alfalfa in the South unless he 
intelligently meets the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The land must be naturally well 
supplied with lime or have applied to 
it from two to four tons of ground 
limestone per acre. 

2. The land must be well drained 
so that water does not stand for any 
considerable time within four feet of 
the surface. . 

3. The land must be of fair fertil- 
ity, and in most cases it will pay to 
apply a liberal amount of commercial 
fertilizer, especially phosphorus and, 
in some sections, potash. 

The soil must be inoculated. If it is 
already inoculated by the growing of 
alfalfa, melilotus or bur clover, it will 
not be necessary to inoculate the 
seed, but unless one is reasonably 
certain the soil is already inoculated, 
the artificial inoculation of seed or 
soil had better be practiced. 

5. A good seed bed, well settled, 
and fall seeding are of the highest 
advantage. 

But, says some one, why go to all 
this expense and trouble when we 
can grow cowpeas, soy beans, lespe- 
deza and vetches on our lands as 
they are now? 

In the first place, alfalfa will give 
three to five cuttings or yield twice 
as much hay as any of the legume 
hay plants mentioned. But that is 
only one of several reasons, although 
a 100 per cent increase in yield is cer- 
tainly an advantage justifying consid- 
erable expense. There are other im- 


portant advantages of a small area in 
alfalfa. The fact that yearly seeding 
is not necessary is of great impor- 
tance. Moreover, the educational val- 
ue of any man’s doing the things men- 
tioned to grow alfalfa is great. If 
the farmers of the South can in this 
way be taught the value of lime and 
the necessity for it on most of our 
soils before the best crops can be 
grown, the results would amply pay 
from this one lesson alone. But there 
are still other advantages. The value 
of the lesson derived from the pres- 
ence of a green cover crop on the 
land for the year round may lead to 
other areas being covered with a car- 
pet of green. 

On the whole, we are inclined to an- 
swer our friend’s inquiries to the ef- 
fect that it will pay any man in the 
South to try a small area in alfalfa, if 
he will do the things which we have 
mentioned as being necessary to 
grow the crop successfully. But re- 
member this condition or proviso: It 
is useless to sow alfalfa unless you 
will do those things which experience 
has shown are necessary to grow it 
successfully. 





Possibility of Weevil Damage in the 
Northern Part of the Cotton Belt 


FRIEND from north Mississippi, 

where the boll weevils have been 
particularly destructive this season, 
wants my opinion as to the probabili- 
ty of the weevils continuing to be de- 
structive next year in, say, the three 
northern tiers of counties “in that 
state.” 

The writer once heard Prof. Con- 
radi of South Carolina, who had con- 
siderable experience with the wee- 
vils in Texas, say, in reply to a some- 
what similar question, that he had de- 
cided to quit predicting what the boll 
weevils would do, unless it were pos- 
sible to get the Lord to certify to the 
weather. 

On the same basis we cannot make 
a prediction as to what the weevils 
will do in north Mississippi next sea-~ 
son, or any other particular season, 
without knowing what the weather, 
particularly the winter temperature, 
is going to be. 

We have, however, considerable ev- 
idence which leads us to believe that 
only in exceptional seasors, mild win- 
ters and favorable sumwuers, will the 
weevils be especially de-tructive in 
Tennessee and the nortiern tiers of 
counties in Mississipni. But, say 
some, “It has always been thus. Those 
just outside the infested area or those 
visited for the first time, think they 
will not be seriously injured or that 
the next season the weevils will be 
less destructive.” That is undoubted- 
ly true, but we have more than the 
optimism of human nature on which 
to base the opinion that the weevils 
will not generally be destructive year 
after year as far north as northern 
Mississippi and Tennessee. We have 
the fact that they have not been gen- 
erally destructive so far north, for 
instance, in Arkansas. Furthermore, 
we have the fact that the cold winter 
of 1911-12 gave the weevils such a set- 
back in northwestern Mississippi that 
they scarcely regained the lost ground 
until the favorable season of 1916. 

We wish to avoid misleading any- 
one and at best can only give an opin- 
ion; therefore, the only safe plan is 
to adopt a sane or rational system of 
farming, involving increased soil fer- 
tility. Any such system will effec- 
tively curtail the acreage planted to 
cotton. 





Some years ago in Minneapolis at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Education it was sug- 
gested that the Bible be taught jn the 
schools. One member of the beard was a big 
Swede who objected, so they gave him a Bi- 
ble to look over, and action was postvoned 
until the next meeting. When the Swede 
was called upon for his opinion, he said: . 
don’t like it—there’s a whole let in there 
about St Paul, but net a word about Minne- 
anolis.”” And the motion was lost.—Ex- 
change. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY | 











Garden Notes 


ATE September is the best time 

to sow seed of the Wakefield cab- 
bage for early heading. Sow the seed 
where the bed can be watered, for 
stunted plants are not good and are 
more apt to run to seed in the spring. 
Get good strong plants for setting in 
late October or November. After try- 
ing various ways for wintering them, 
I have found that the best way is to 
run out furrows three feet apart east 
and west: Fill these well with manure 
and put some acid phosphate on the 
manure and bed well on these. Then 
open a furrow along the top of the 
bed, and set the plants in this open 
furrow and deep enough to cover the 
entire stem, the tender part, for if 
the stems get bursted by frost in 
winter the plants will be of no value. 
The Copenhagen Market cabbage is 
a very good one and somewhat larger 
than the Charleston Wakefield. But 
do not sow this variety in the fall, 
for it will be certain to run to seed in 
the spring. It can be sowed in Janu- 
ary in a cold frame under glass or 
cloth and will come in nicely to suc- 
ceed the early Wakefield. 

*x* * * 

My second sowing of spinach was 
made the middle of September. The 
last of the month or edrly October I 
will sow again for plants to winter 
over for spring cutting. This sowing 
I make broadcast and rake the seed 
in, as I find the plants winter better 
when sowed broadcast. In the lower 
South this sowing can be cut all 
through the winter. Some of our 
truckers sow again in February, but 
I find that the late fall sowing lasts 
about as well in the spring as the 
February sowing. 

x ok x 


Seed of cauliflowers can now be 
sowed and set in a bed or frame 15 
inches apart, and protected with cloth 
in very cold weather, making the soil 
very rich in the frame, and they will 
head in April or early May. As they 
start off in the early spring give them 
dressings of nitrate of soda and they 
will make larger heads. They are 
rather more tender than cabbage, but 
the cover will only be needed on 
nights when hard freezing is ex- 
pected. I set them under glass sash- 
es, six plants to a 3x6 sash, and fill 
in between with Tennis Ball lettuce. 
The lettuce is cut out before the cau- 
liflowers need all the room, and in 
March the sashes are removed to an- 
other frame to protect and harden 
the tomato plants, as the cauliflowers 
will ro longer need them. 

* * * 


The Norfolk Curled kale can also be 
sowed in rows for late winter and 
early spring cutting for greens, and 
the Seven-top turnip can still be sow- 
ed for the same purpose. 

x Ok O* 


In the flower garden, take up the 
gladiolus and cut off the tops and 
separate the new corms from the old 
ones on which they grow. Save the 
little bulblets that form under the 
large ones and sow them now in rows 
like seed, covering rather deeply, and 
‘they will grow in spring and make 
new bulbs for another season. Kept 
dry till spring, many of them will 
not grow. 

x ok * 


Tulips, hyacinths and narcissus 
bulbs can now be planted at any time 
up to Christmas, but the earlier the 
better, except for the Polyanthus 
narcissus, called Paper Whites, and 
the White Roman hyacinths. These 
should not be planted till the soil is 
finally cold, for if planted early they 
will grow at once and get injured by 
frost. Planted late, they will remain 
dormant and bloom in late February 
and March. They are reputed tender, 


but have gotten this reputation be- 
cause of early planting. I have grown 
the Paper White narcissus when the 
soil froze down below the bulbs and 
they were not killed. 

x ok * 


One of the prettiest spring-bloom- 
ing plants is the scarlet anemone. The 
tubers can be bought very cheaply, 
and they are the most unpromising- 
looking things one can plant, for they 
look like old dried up quids of tobac- 
co. But they will grow all right, and 
they make a host of scarlet flowers 
in spring that will keep well when cut 
and put in vases of water. 

* ok OF 


Most people plant only the early tu- 
lips, but you will find that the late 
blooming Darwin tulips with stems 
nearly two feet tall will make a far 
greater show in a bed than the early 
ones. 

* ok 

Among the best of the narcissus or 
daffodils you will find the Emperor 
and Empress and the Glory of Leiden. 
These make very large trumpet flow- 


trees will blow off in a moderate 
gale. There are many better trees. 
I grow the Norway maple, a dense- 
growing and spreading tree that 
makes a far better shade than the 
silver leaf maple. I have also a very 
pretty tree, the Chinese Cedrela. This 
has foliage similar to the black wal- 
nut and is a tropical looking tree. It 
is close kin to the old Ailanthus or 
Paradise tree, but unlike that has no 
bad odor. One of the best trees here 
is the American linden. The pin or 
water oak too is a rapid grower 
among oaks and a very handsome 
tree, and the evergreen Quercus lau- 
rifolia, called the Darlington oak in 
South Carolina, is more erect and a 
more handsome tree than the live 
oak. There are many beautiful trees 
of this variety. around Darlington, 
S.C. In fact there is a host of trees 
far better than the silver leaf maple. 





Hot Beds and Cold Frames 


*“‘TYLEASE give a detailed descrip- 

tion of the construction of hot 
beds and cold frames, giving dimen- 
sions and distance from glass, and 
whether they should be on the sur- 
face or sunk.” 

The glass sashes used on hot beds 
and cold frames are generally three 
feet wide and six feet long. They are 
best made of clear cypress lumber 





HOW GERMANY DID IT—A LESSON FOR THE 
SOUTH 





but for success in war. 


ciency. 


the nation what you want.” 


and he did it. 


is for you to de 


them out in Germany. 


lina Farmers’ State Convention. 





N GERMANY we have an example of a nation that has for half a 
[centers been preparing its people not only for success in peace 
; That Germany has organized the 
largest and most efficient army the world has evergseen is not the 
only reason why for three years she has been able to stand off the 
combined attack of the rest of Europe, and stand it off, not on her 
own soil, but on soil conquered from her enemies. 
out system of rural credits that has made her small farmers inde- 
pendent land-owners producing more per acre than any other 
farmers in the world; her splendid system of schools that not only 
educate the children but train them for life; her careful system of 
medical inspection and correction through these schools—all have 
contributed quite as much as the army itself to her national effi- 
In Germany the child is a national asset. 
allowed to grow up handicapped by disease or deformity because his 
nation needs him as a worker in peace and a defender in war. 

Bismarck said, “Give me control of the schools and I will make of 
They gave him control of the schools 
The order came from the ruling class of Germany. 
Here you and I and the rest of the folks 4t home are the ruling class, 
and I am going tg ask you what do you want this Nation to be? It 

dis, and when you do decide there are men who can 
carry out your plans quite as effectively here as Bismarck carried 
There is a man sitting there [pointing to 
State Superintendent of Education] who can remake this State in 
ten years if you will tell him what you want him to do and pay the 
bills —From an address by President Roger A. Derby at North Caro- 


Her well worked 


He cannot be 








ers, and the Glory of Leiden is the 
finest of all. 
* ok * 

If you have fine varieties of the 
large flowering cannas you can save 
the seed and sow them now, and they 
will grow well in spring and you may 
get some fine new varieties. Seed 
kept till spring are very slow to ger- 
minate, and have to be filed and soak- 
ed for several days. 

x ok O* 


To save seed of the China asters, 
let the flowers get dry on the plants 
and then you can rub out the seed and 
blow out the chaff and will have as 
good seed as you can buy. 





Silver Maple Trees 


“—o or three years ago I plant- 
some silver leaf maple trees in 
my yard, and every fall or late sum- 
mer the leaves are eaten by worms 
and the bark seems diseased near the 
ground. If this tree is so subject to 
disease and insects that it will de- 
mand spraying every year, I would 
prefer to dig out and plant better 
trees. What do you advise?” 

The silver maple is a rapid-grow- 
ing tree, but is unsatisfactory for 
several reasons. It is peculiarly lia- 
ble to attacks of the cottony maple 
louse and other insects, and the wood 
is so brittle that the limbs of the 


Most of them are made with a single 
layer of glass, while others have two 
layers of glass with a dead air 
space between to better ward off 
frost. These of course are heavier 
and more expensive than the single 
glazed sashes, but they do away with 
the need of mats or shutters in very 
cold weather. 


Market growers generally use long 
lines of frames permanently placed. I 
use a number of portable frames with 
three sashes each. These are made 
14 inches high at the back or north 
side and 10 inches in front or south 
side. The corners are made with an- 
gle iron and fastened with screws so 
that the frame can be taken apart 
and stored in summer. Cross bars 
are placed between the sashes. These 
are an inch thick and three inches 
wide and have a half-inch parting 
strip nailed to the middle of the bar. 
The ends are dovetailed to the sides 
but not nailed, so that they can be 
taken out in preparing the bed. They 
make a slide for the sashes in airing 
the bed. 

A hot bed is. a bed under a frame 
heated either with manure or fire 
heat. A small hot bed will start 
enough plants for a large number of 
sashes on cold frames. Hence the 
hot bed is not made large except in 
large operations by market growers. 
Where there is no danger of water 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


seeping in, the hot bed is made by 
excavating a pit wider and longer by 
several inches than the frame that is 
to be placed on it. Fresh horse ma- 
nure is used generally. This should 
be piled near the frame till it heats 
and then turned over and mixed to 
heat again so as to start a uniform 
heat. The manure is then packed 
into the excavation and tramped 
down evenly and the frame placed on 
it and banked all around with ma- 
nure. Fine fertile soil is placed in- 
side the frame four inches deep, and 
a thermometer placed in it and the 
sashes put on. Then watch the heat 
as it rises, for the first heat will be 
too high for sowing seed. When the 
heat declines to about 85 degrees you 
can sow the seed. A hot bed for 
starting early tomato plants, for in- 
stance, should be made _ generally 
about the first of February, or as a 
general rule ten weeks before it is 
safe to set the plants in the open 
ground. Then the tomato grower 
has a large lot of sashes ready on 
cold frames, according to the number 
of plants grown. The hot bed with 
three sashes will start about 3,000 
plants, and to transplant and harden 
these off he will need 12 sashes on 
cold frames. The: plants are set 
about four inches apart each way in 
the frames in March and given air at 
all possible occasions to get them 
tough enough to transplant, which is 
shown by the stems of the plants get- 
ting dark purplish instead of green. 

Cold frames are simply frames 
with heavily manured soil in them, 
and they are used for growing let- 
tuce in winter and early spring, and 
starting other half hardy plants for 
transplanting, such as succession cab- 
bage, onion plants, beets and rad- 
ishes. 

I use the double-glazed sashes and 
bank the frames with earth on the 
outside, and then it would take a 
temperature below zero to get frost 
inside. When the frames are set they 
should face south and be sheltered 
from high, cold winds. I have a tall 
evergreen hedge on the north of my 
frames. I find it an advantage to use 
a number of portable small frames 
rather than permanent frames, for I 
can make a succession of the same 
crops by moving the frame and avoid- 
ing planting the same soil over again, 
and can get the use of my frames 
when some more hardy crop like 
beets can dispense with them in 
March and I can use them for the to- 
mato plants, which I start in a green- 
house as more convenient to work in 
than to stoop over a hot bed. 

Under my double-glazed sashes, af- 
ter cutting a crop of lettuce at Christ- 
mas, I sow seed of beets and radishes 
in January in rows six inches apart, 
and soon get the radishes out and 
leave the beets in twelve-inch rows. 
Then, as I have said, in March the 
beets can do without the frame and 
it is removed to harden the tomato 
plants for setting out in April. Then 
the beets are ready to pull by the 
time other people are sowing the 
seed. 

Every garden should be supplied 
with frames and sashes and the win- 
ter garden made as interesting and 
profitable as the one in summer, for 
in a frame you can plant bulbs of tha 
hyacinths, narcissus and others and 
get flowers in winter. 

In the management of a hot bed 
the greatest of care must be used in 
giving air, for if you leave the sashes 
close in sunny weather you will burn 
up the plants. Watch the thermom- 
eter closely and give air both to hot 
and cold frames at every opportunity 
in sunny weather. If snow comes on 
the cold frames. let it alone, for the 
snow is apt to be followed by severe 
cold and the snow will help keep out 
cold from the frames. But remove 
it as the weather gets warm and 
sunny. 





FOR GENERAL UTILITY 


Salesman—Yes, sir, we have some very 
nice suits. What color would you like?” 

Buyer—Well, I look after my own car. So 
I guess I'll get something as near grease 
color as possible.—Judge. 
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Methods of Combating Insect Enemies 
Article No. 40 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 


By R. W. Harned 














T MATTERS not where we go or 
what we do, we will always have 
insect pests to fight. Every plant 

that grows has its insect enemies; all 
domestic animals have their insect 
parasites; nearly all stored products 
are attacked more or less by insécts; 
and even man himself has to contend 
with flies, fleas, bedbugs, and mos- 
quitoes. 
Methods Must Be Practical 


O METHOD of fighting an insect 
is worth using unless it is prac- 
tical. A control measure is not prac- 
tical unless the benefits derived from 
its use more than pay for its cost. 
One method of fighting an insect pest 
may be entirely practical under one 
set of conditions, and impractica! un- 
der other conditions. To better ex- 
plain this a few cases might be cited: 
1. The fall web worm is the insect 
that makes the unsightly webs at the 
ends of the branches of the pecan 
and other forest and shade trees. 
For the owner of a large pecan orch- 
ard, the most practical method of 
controlling this and other leaf-eating 
insects is to spray the trees with ar- 
senate of lead. It would not be prac- 
tical for the man with one or two 
pecan trees in his yard to go to the 
expense of buying a large power 
sprayer such as is necessary for 
spraying large trees. For the owner 
of one or two pecan trees the mast 
practical way of combating these in- 
sects is to carefully inspect the trees 
every few days during the summer 
and at the first appearance of the 
small webs and the tiny worms with- 
in them they should be destroyed 
by hand-picking or by means of a 
torch. 
2. In thickly settled New Jersey it 
is practical for the state, counties, 
and cities together to spend millions 


of dollars to drain the swamps in or-, 


der to destroy mosquito breeding 
places, and thus add to the comfort 
and health of the communities. In 
sections of Louisiana and Mississippi 
the mosquitoes are as numerous as 
in New Jersey and it would be very 
desirable to reduce their numbers, but 
at the present time it might not be 
practical to spend millions of dollars 
to drain the swamps for this purpose. 

3. Hand-picking of insects such as 
the Colorado potato beetle and to- 
mato worm is entirely practical in 
small gardens, but for the truck far- 
mer with several acres of these plants 
it is much more- practical to spray 
with an arsenical poison. 

In this article a few of the methods 
for combating insect pests will be 
mentioned. 

Plowing in the Fall—Wireworms, 
white grubs, boll-worms (also known 
as the corn-ear worms and tomato- 
fruit worms), tobacco and tomato- 
horn worms, and many other insects 
that pass the winter in the ground, 
are destroyed by fall plowing. 

Rotation of Crops.—This is another 
excellent farm practice that does 
much to lessen the damage of insects. 
Where land is planted in the same 
erop year after year the insect pests 
of that crop will usually be more and 
more numerous each year. 

One morning last May, the sec- 
tary of the chamber of commerce of 
one of the larger cities of this state 
called the writer up over long dis- 
tance telephone. He wanted imme- 
diate assistance for a number of far- 
mers who lived about two miles from 
town. A new insect never before 
seen by the oldest inhabitants was 
destroying the young corn. It had 
already ruined the stand in several 
fields. The writer took the next train 
to investigate the supposedly new 
and very serious pest. He was met 
at the train by the secretary of the 


chamber of commerce and one of the 
farmers whose crops had been in- 
jured. In 30 minutes or less he was 
on this man’s farm. Several of his 
neighbors had gathered in order to 
learn something of this new pest. 
They brought with them in bottles 
and cans some of the worms. Ata 
glance the writer recognized them as 
the larger corn stalk borers (Diatraea 
saccharallis Fab.), an insect that had 
probably been present on these farms 
for generations. Several corn fields 
were examined, and we soon discov- 
ered that in all cases where corn was 
growing in fields that had produced 
corn the previous year the worms 
had destroyed from 10 to 40 per cent 
oi the plants. In none of the corn 
fields that had grown cotton, alfalfa, 
or other crops the previous year had 
the worms destroyed over 3 per cent 
of the plants. This was strikingly illus- 
trated in one 20-acre field. Last year 
cotton had been planted on 10 acres 
and corn on the other 10 acres, but 
this spring the entire 20 acres had 


Removing Remnants of Old Crops. 
—As soon as a crop is gathered the 
old stalks or vines should be plowed 
under, or removed and piled up to 
rot so as to form humus which can 
later be used where it will be most 
useful. Many insects hibernate. in or 
under the old stalks or vines while 
others obtain nourishment from these 
old plants, and have an opportunity 
to increase in numbers during the fall, 
winter, and early spring if the plants 
are allowed to remain on the ground. 
Many people cut off the cabbage 
heads and leave the old stumps and 
a few outside leaves for the various 
cabbage insects to feed upon and 
then complain about the cabbage in- 
sects being very numerous the next 
year. f 

Burning Branches and Trees.— 
When a few trees are badly infested 
with bark beetles they should 
be burned immediately to prevent 
these insects from becoming numer- 
ous and spreading to healthy trees. 
Sometimes it is only necessary to 
cut and burn some of the badly in- 
fested branches if the entire tree is 
not affected. It often happens that 
the judicious use of fire will save 
many trees in an orchard or wood- 
lot. 

Use of Fertilizers —Fertilizers do 
do not directly destroy insect pests. 
Indirectly, they are often very help- 
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PROF. MASSEY AT SEVENTY-SEVEN 
Today (September 30) is the birthday of Prof W. F. Massey, beloved in thousands 
of Southern farm homes and generally known as ‘“‘The Apostle of the Cowpea.” Prof. 
Massey was born September 30, 1839, and is therefore 77 years old—if we may call a 


man so vigorous ‘‘old.”’ 
useful life than he is doing right now. 


He has perhaps never done better work during his long and 
His host of friends wil! join with us in extend- 


ing birthday greetings and good wishes to him, 


been planted in corn. On that half 
where corn grew last year, fully 20 
per cent of the corn plants had been 
killed, whereas on the other half of 
the field that grew cotton last year 
probably not 1 per cent of the plants 
had been injured by the worms. One 
old farmer said: “I’ve heard a lot of 
talk about rotatin’ crops, but I never 
was so impressed with the necessity 
of doing so before.” 


ful in accelerating grqwth tog sten 
maturity and in making str » re- 
sistant plants that can rapidly re- 
cover from the effects of insect pests. 
If a peach orchard is allowed to “run 
down” and the trees become badly 
infested with bark beetles, all dead 
and dying wood and all badly infest- 
ed branches and trees should be 
burned and then a good supply of 
fertilizer should be added to accel- 





of Georgia, 


neither gives nor asks quarter. While 


we are glad to have him as the author 


best beginnings in life. 


suffering. 


Thomson, Georgia. 





WHAT TOM WATSON SAYS 


Strength Comes From Struggle, Suffering, and a Willingness 
to Do Any Job That Comes to Hand—So Says Hon. Thomas 
E. Watson in This Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 


{Few men in the South have more friends or more enemies than Tom Watson 
Unusually gifted with tongue and pen, he is a free lance fighter who 
he has aided many good causes, we feel 
that if he had devoted himself more largely to constructive effort rather than 
critical, he would have left an even greater impress on the South than he has, 
But anyhow he is a genius, an outstanding figure in Georgia and the South, and 
of this week’s ‘Success Talk.” Next 
week’s will be by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge.] 

ANLINESS, and willingness to do any kind of respectable work, 

are two of the great essentials to success. 

Boys must be taught that no kind of honest labor must be 
ashamed of itself; and that fine clothes to wear, a fine turnout to 


drive, and an easy job at a good salary, do not necessarily make the 


Strength of will and achievement is usually a product of the 
Blacksmith-shop of Experience, where the metal goes into the fire 
and has the dross beaten out of it on the anvil of actual struggle and 


A boy between the plowhandles is as apt as the boy behind the 
counter to be footing the royal road to success. 


THOMAS E. WATSON. 
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erate growth. Phosphoric acid is 
said to hasten the maturity of cotton 
and in this way it is of service 
against the boll weevil. 

Planting Early.—Many insects be- 
come more and more numerous as 
the season progresses. Crops that 
are planted early in the season are 
the least injured by these insects. A 
good example is the boll weevil and 
cotton. 

Planting Late—In some cases it 
pays to delay planting in order to 
miss the egg-laying period of certain 
pests. Fall wheat that is planted 
early is more likely to be injured by 
the Hessian fly than if planting is 
delayed. In the Southern States 
wheat should: not be planted until 
about November 1. 

Clean Up Rubbish and Weeds.—lIf 
the farm is kept clean and the fence 
rows and ditch banks are free of 
weeds and rubbish, insect pests will 
have fewer places to hibernate. Some 
insects get started on weeds and 
then later attack the crops. For in- 
stance, some of the flea beetles spend 
their larval stage on the roots of 
weeds, and as adult beetles are seri- 
ous pests to cabbage, tomatoes, and 
other crops. 





CARE IN PICKING AND HAND- 
LING COTTON UNUSUALLY 
PROFITABLE THIS YEAR 


Methods of Treatment May Influence 
Grades—Price Differences Grezier 
Than Usua! 


OTTON growers now have one of 

the best opportunities of many 
years to profit by increased care in 
handling their cotton, according to 
cotton growing and marketing spe- 
cialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Care in picking, assembling and 
hauling seed cotton, and in ginning, 
as well as in the handling of the 
bales, may result in raising the sell- 
ing value of the fiber materially. 
This is true every year. During the 
present season, however, the restrict- 
ed crop and limited supplies at the 
mills, coupled with the steady de- 
mand, have sent prices to high levels, 
making the increase in returns to the 
grower for each higher grade propor- 
tionately greater. The advantages in 
receiving the highest possible grade 
are so obvious under the present 
favorable marketing conditions that 
many farmers no doubt will adopt 
the more careful methods which 
make the higher values possible. 

Ordinarily the matter of grades 
does not receive nearly enough at- 
tention. As a result, farmers lose 
several million dollars annually. This 
loss would be proportionately greater 
under the high ruling prices this year 
if there were no improvement in han- 
dling practices. In 1911 the average 
price of middling was 9.56 cents; in 
1912, 12.20 cents; in 1913, 13.49 cents; 
in 1914, 7.94 cents; and in 1915, 11.90 
cents. Middling is now selling around 
16 cents. 

The following suggestions for prac- 
tices which will tend to raise cotton 
grades are made by the cotton mar- 
keting specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 

Don’t pick cotton before it has ma- 
tured. This will insure stronger fiber. 

Pick carefully to avoid mixing 
leaves and trash in your seed cotton. 
Don’t store the seed cotton on the 
ground. Such precautions will help 
to keep the lint clean and white. 

Don’t have cotton ginned until it is 
thoroughly dry. Ginning while cot- 
ton is wet produces a rough, nappy 
lint which causes great waste in spin- 
ning. Such cotton, therefore, will 
not bring the best prices. 

When practicable have the ginner 
run his machinery slowly enough to 
produce an even, smooth lint, and 
pay willingly a slightly increased fee. 

Protect your baled cotton carefully 
from dust, smoke and moisture, 
whether hauling it to market or stor- 
ing it on the farm or elsewhere. 
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MAKING CONCRETE SEPTIC TANKS 


Description of a Sanitary Method of Sewage Disposal Where the 
Advantages of a Modern City or Town Sewerage System Are Not 


Available 
S THERE musi be some way of 
disposing of the house wastes 
from the dwelling equipped 
with modern plumbing appointments, 
where a town or city sewerage sys- 
tem is not available, the septic tank 
has been developed, as an approved 
means of meeting requirements un- 
der certain conditions. 
~In disposing of sewage from a 
dwelling that cannot be connected 
with a city sewerage system there 


to prevent them from 
being a possible source of disease. 
As usually constructed, the septic 
tank is built in two compartments, as 
shown in Figure 1. Slight modifica- 
tions of this design are often made, 
none of which, however, departs from 
the fundamental principles shown. 
The house wastes, after they leave 
the house plumbing, enter the first 
compartment. In this compartment 
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Figure 1. 


Longitudinal and cross-sectional views, also plan of an efficient type of septic 
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tank. The upper 


left-hand view shows the tank as it would appear if cut away at its center along a line following its length. 
To the right of this view is a section of the siphon chamber. 


are several problems to be taken 
into consideration. House wastes 
consist of a combination of liquid 
and solid or semi-solid matter, and 
the solids must in some way be “di- 
gested” or separated from the liquid 
matter. After this has been done, 
proper arrangements must be made 
to dispose of the liquids. 

Experience has proved 
solid matter in ordinary domes- 
tic sewage will, if confined in a 
suitable compartment, practically air- 
tight and away from light, undergo 


a rotting or decomposition as a re- 
LID 


that the 
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sult of the development « certain 
bacteria which might be referred to 
as Nature’s scavengers. These bacte- 
ria feed, so to speak, upon the solids 
and semi-solids in the sewage, thus 
converting them into gas and rela- 
tively harmless compounds. It must 
not be understood, however, that this 
action is by any means likely to de- 
stroy disease germs that may be 
present, since the processes taking 
place in the septic tank are not 
chemical ones and the discharges af- 
ter this “breaking down” 
the sewage must still 


process of 
be properly 


the tank ill 


takes place and the solids and semi- 
solids are digested, so to speak, by 
this bacterial action. 

The second compartment is fre- 
quently referred to as the “siphon 
chamber.” It will be noticed that 
there is a device built into the floor 
of this compartment and connected 
to an outlet pipe. This device is call- 
ed a siphon and automatically emp- 
ties the contents of the compartment 
when they have reached a certain 
level by overflow from the first com- 
partment. These siphons are not ex- 
pensive and can be obtained from 
any one of a number of firms. 

After having remained in the first 
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compartment a sufficient length of 
time the solid matter which the 
wastes contained upon entering this 
compartment has been destroyed, and 
the liquids overflow into the second 
compartment or siphon chamber. 

[t will be noticed in the design 
shown in Figure 1 that the first com- 
partment contains two baffle boards 
extending in part above and below 
the level of liquid in this compart- 
ment. These are necessary to pre- 
vent the rush of incoming sewage 
from the house plumbing system 
from disturbing the scum which 
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after it is in ef- 
This scum must 
nor be allowed 
flow out of this compartment, 
because it is the home _ of the 
bacteria which do the first work to- 
wards changing the nature of the 
sewage: namely, destroying the solid 
and semi-solid substances which are 
carried into the tank along with the 
liquids. 

Two methods are commonly de- 
pended upon to dispose of the dis- 
charges from the siphon chamber re- 
sulting from the frequent emptying 
of this compartment due to the auto- 
matic operation of the siphon. Wher- 
ever the nature of the surroundings 
is such that a certain area of ground 


this tank 
operation. 
be disturbed 
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illustrates the layout of a septic tank and the 
the tinal disposal system is planned for sub-irrigation 

sometimes may be necessary to use 
clay or 


il is dense, * gumbo, 


about 6 feet apart and with sufficient 
grade so that the fluids will quickly 
aud easily spread over the whole 
area. This will prevent the soil at 
that portion of the field near the 
outlet from becoming clogged up, as 
would happen if a small area of the 
field had to receive and dispose of all 
the tank discharges. Where the vol- 
ume of sewage exceeds a certain 
quantity, that is, more than results 
from the average household, it is 
sometimes advisable to arrange for 
two disposal fields that can be used 
alternately, thus allowing one to 
“rest” at intervals. 

Another method of final disposal 
which is frequently practiced con- 
sists of what is called subsurface ir- 
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Figure 4. 


a line following its length at 


can be set aside for the purpose, sur- 
face, or broad irrigation, as it is call- 
ed, is satisfactory. This means allow- 
ing the wastes delivered from the 
siphon compartment to flow upon the 
land where they spread over the 
ground and are acted upon by sun 
and certain bacteria which live in the 
upper layers or portion of the soil. 
In the final disposal of sewage by 
broad irrigation, it is of course neces- 
sary to select a field, or disposal bed 
as it is sometimes called, where the 
wastes will not be immediately wash- 
ed into nearby stream, thus 
contaminating the water. Fluids thus 
disposed of should be carried to the 
disposal field through a tile line lead- 
ing from the siphon connection, these 
tile being dense, non-porous and laid 
with sealed joints. The outlet should 
discharge into an open ditch, say 
about 12 inches wide by 6 inches 
deep, with laterals or side ditches at 
right angles to the main dug 
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_Figure 5. A combined sectional and perspective 
view showing more in detail the construction of the 
filter compartment of the tank illustrated in Figure 4, 


Two sectional views, plan and alternative filter floor for a type of tank that is sometimes used 
where final disposal by broad irrigation must be practiced. Thi 
i the center and a similar sectional 


tank as if cut 
coinpartment, 


shows the 
filter 


This view away along 


view of the 
rigation. This means discharging the 
tank contents into lines of four-inch 
drain tile, laid with open: joints so 
that fluids may leach out of these 
joints and filter into and through the 
soil. Such a tile line should be laid 
with a grade not greater than 2 inch- 
es per 100 feet. To prevent soil from 
entering the tile line through open 
joints and thus clogging it up, the 
joints may be covered with flat 
stones or pieces of broken tile of 
larger diameter. All connections be- 
tween the house and septic tank and 
from the septic tank to the disposal 
field should be made with tight joints. 
This means that in the subsurface 
disposal system there should be at 
least 200 feet of tile laid from the 
siphon chamber before the open-joint 
laterals are laid. 

Figure 2 shows the general scheme 
of laying tile lines where subsurface 
disposal is employed. As a rule final 
(Concluded on pags 22, this issue) 
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“PICK DRY, GIN DRY, STORE 
DRY” 


Violating These Three’ Rules, Togeth- 
er With Sorry Gins and Careless 
Ginners, Now Cost Cotton Farmers 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 a Year 


N YOUR campaign for the better- 
| Re of the farmers’ condition, 

your editorial staff and many of 
your correspondents insist upon the 
necessity of careful preparation of 
the soil before planting. Now, as 
cotton-picking is at hand, you would 
serve your farmer constituents well 
by pressing upon their attention the 
importance of careful preparation of 
cotton for selling. This means pre- 
paring it to be spun, for,in the end it 
is to spinners that it must be sold. 

Now, these spinners are careful 
people. They want the cotton which 
will spin the best; they will pay more 
for it. Proper ginning of cotton 
makes a great difference in its spin- 
ning value. When it is picked dry 
and ginned dry in a gin properly han- 
dled, it will be smooth and fleecy. It 
makes what the buyers call a “good 
sample.” That kind brings the best 
price. When it is picked wet or damp, 
and ginned wet or damp, or ginned 
too fast, the sample will show rough, 
knotty, and, in the worst cases, the 
lint is torn and broken—“gin-cut.” 
That kind always brings a poor price; 
often it is hard to sell at all. It is 
really worth much less. The broken 
bits of fiber blow out, or are carded 
out, making more waste, reducing the 
portion which will make yarn. 

The manufacturer takes nothing 
for granted. He knows daily what is 
the waste, or loss in weight from 
pickers to cards; also the gross 
waste, or total loss of material in 
process of manufacture. Also the 
production, the breaking strength of 
yarn, and every item which tends to 
show what the mill is doing. Sup- 
pose the average loss in weight from 
pickers to cards is 8 per cent. If, by 
reason of bad ginning, the same 
grade loses 10 per cent, this bad gin- 
ning costs the mill not merely 2 per 
cent waste of material, but a nearly 
equal percentage of loss of labor, an 
unknown loss in the spinning, where 
the broken fiber flies into the air, and 
the damage to the reputation of the 
mills, from weak yarn and knotty 
cloth. This last item is not easily 
reducible to figures, but is probably 
greater than the other three com- 
bined. 

With cotton at 10 cents, the waste 
is equal to $1 per bale. If the manu- 
facturer can escape the other three 
items of loss, by paying $1 per bale 
more for perfectly ginned cotton, will 
he do it? As a matter of fact, he 
does do it, daily, universally, as every 
cotton buyer knows. A badly ginned 
bale of cotton, of good middling 
grade, is “graded down” to middling, 
or lower; and this means a loss to 
the planter of $1.25, or more, which 
is certain. But this does not make 
the mills» whole. It does not even 
cover the loss of material, as well 
posted spinners believe, while the 
“napped” fiber is never quite “open- 
ed”, but passes into the yarn, making 
it weak, and covering the cloth with 
unsightly knots. Selling agents com- 
plain, customers are lost, reputations 
suffer. The planters themselves will 
not buy such goods if offered for sale. 
It is not strange that mills are very 
shy of such cotton. It is doubtful if 
$5 per bale would induce them to take 
it in any quantity; and if such gin- 
work is found to prevail in a locality, 
that market is shunned, good cottons 
suffering, along with the bad, the re- 
duction in price due to scant orders. 

The writer has known a market 
where the price ruled % cent lower, 
the season through, than in a market 
of same size 60 miles away, in the 

\ 


same state, on the same river, with 
the same character of lands, and 
same freight rates. The planters 
who sold in that town pay $40,000 a 
year for the privilege of patronizing 
a few badly managed gins, or un- 
skilled ginners! This is in’ addition 
to the regular reduction of $1.25 to 
$2.50 per bale on “gin-cut” cotton. 

There is no reason why they should 
continue this loss. The time is past 
when there is any need that the fiber 
be torn, cut or wedged into hard 
“naps” by the saws. There are gins 
which, skillfully worked, will deliver 
the lint in its full length, soft and 
fleecy. Such ginning does not cost 
any more than the bad sort. Indeed 
it often costs less, and can be made 
to cost much less. If planters demand 
expert gin work, if they will take no 
other, the demand will be speedily 
met. 

Then, too, we should end forever 
the practice of laying the bales on 
the ground, in the weather, often 
without any covering, and sometimes 
actually under the eaves of the barn 
or other building, to receive the wa- 
ter that falls. It is not easy to see 


COTTON ANTHRACNOSE CAN 
BE PREVENTED 


Now Is the Time to Rid Your Farm 
of This Disease 


EPORTS from all over South Car- 

olina indicate that this fungus 
boll rot of cotton is more widespread 
and. more destructive-in all sections 
of the state than ever before. -Those 
who have followed the progress of 
the investigation of this disease at 
Clemson will remember that anthrac- 
nose can’ be. controlled by careful 
seed selection, fall plowing, and crop 
rotation. 

If possible, get planting seed from 
a field where there is no disease. If 
this is impossible, select seed from 
stalks which are absolutely free from 
disease and are not near diseased 
stalks. Gin this cotton fer seed by 
hand, or at a gin where no diseased 
cotton has been ginned and plant on 
land that has not been in cotton for 
one year. 

After cotton has been left off of 
land for one year, it is safe to plant 
the same land back to cotton pro- 














CORN AFTER CRIMSON CLOVER MAKiNG 45 TO 


50 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Scene on Farm of N. J. Johnston, Cullman, Ala., Who Has Found Crimson Clover One 
of the Greatest of All Crops 


how a sensible farmer can get his 
consent to spend time and money 
growing the cotton, and then take 
pains to make it rot. It is impossible 
to imagine a reason for such a pro- 
ceeding. A good authority estimated 
the average loss in weight of dam- 
aged bales the past season at 40 
pounds to the bale. This is clear loss, 
for the rotten cotton will scarcely 
fetch enough to pay for taking it off. 
But in reality we see the thing done 
every year, and done by farmers who 
pass for sensible men. How long 
would these farmers have to wait 
before seeing a manufacturer leave 
his newly-made box of calico out in 
the rain or under the drip of a build- 
ing? And who is most in need of 
economy, the farmer or the manu- 
facturer? 

Comment on this practice is use- 
less. Indeed the story would be in- 
credible, if one had not the evidence 
of his eyes; but it does seem a bad 
thing that the farmer, whose life is 
one of the most laborious, should de- 
stroy the fruit of his labor in this 
manner. 

Twenty-five years ago the writer 
was urging the importance of both 
subjects here treated, and it is de- 
pressing to observe that in the quar- 
ter century farmers have made little 
progress in these matters. They still 
allow their cotton to be ginned wet; 
and they still store it on top of the 
bare ground, under nothing but the 
sky; and these practices are frequent, 
not rare. 

Is there no argument or persuasion 
which will induce men to. spare 
themselves loss and waste by stop- 
ping practices which afford no pleas- 
ure and no sort of advantage? 

J. P. COOPER. 

Rome, Ga. 


vided you use seed which are free 
from disease. 

Fall plowing aids materially in get- 
ting rid of anthracnose. As soon as 
you have finished picking, run over 
the field with a stalk cutter and then 
turn the stalks under. Avoid baying 
cotton seed for planting from people 
you do not know to be perfectly hon- 
est. 

Three-year-old seed are always free 
from this disease, and will sprout 
better than one-year-old seed; sq 
they may be used with safety.—Clem- 
son College Bulletin. 





Says All Tenants and Landlords 
Should Use the Progressive Far- 
mer Rental Contract 


E ARE in receipt of a letter from 

Mr. F. H. Abbott, District Agent 
of the Southern Settlement and De- 
velopment Organization, Baltimore, 
Md., in which he heartily approves 
of our suggestion that a written con- 
tract be made between landlord and 
tenant, and also endorsing the form 
of contract printed in the recent 
Renters’ and Landlord’s Special of 
The Progressive Farmer. Mr. Ab- 
bott says: 

“T was moved to write a note of 
congratulation when I read your 
splendid special number on consoli- 
dated schools some time ago, but this 
letter is prompted particularly by the 
suzgested form of rental contract in 
your September 9 issue. That is an 
excellent form of contract, both as to 
simplicity of style and substance, 
which if followed generally, not only 
in the South but throughout the 
country, would mean very much both 
to the man on the land and the land 
itself. Is there not some way that 
the form of contract suggested by 
you could be brought to’ the attention 





of some officer in each county, for ex- 
ample the county clerk or county 
treasurer, and blanks of this kind 
supplied ‘free to lawyers, real estate 
firms, farm owners or farm renters? 

“You will pardon my taking the lib- 
erty to make this inquiry, but your 
suggestion is so practical and con- 
tains so much of great possible value 
to all sections of the South that I 
have been constrained to say this 
much about it.” 

We may say that we have printed 
a number of these rental contents, 
and will be glad to send them to our 
readers for one cent each. 





Clod Crusher Makes Good Oats 
Seed Bed 


M‘AxY farmers think that they do 
not need a clod crusher because 
they have no clods. Even on sandy 
soils the clod crusher is a valuable 
implement for the oats seed bed. 
According to E. S. Pace, district 
agent for the University of Florida, 
Extension Division, it packs the soil 
around the oats seed and leaves the 
surface mulched. 

The hull on the oat kernel holds 
the soil away from the seed and pre- 
vents absorption of moisture. If the 
crusher is run over the ground the 
soil will be brought in closer contact 
with the seed. The clod crusher will 
firm the soil so that capillary mois- 
ture can rise and still it will mulch 
the surface so that evaporation will 
be slow. 

Better germination can be had by 
using this implement for the fore- 
going reason, and maximum yields 
cannot be had without a good stand. 
Fields that have been thus packed 
will not lose soil by wind driftifig as 
readily as those where the surface is 
loose. 





Wheat Yielded More by the Use of 
Lime 
““ATJ EITHER manure nor any com- 
bination of fertilizers has been 
able to produce a full yield of wheat 
without the help of lime,” said Direc- 
tor C. E. Thorne regarding the value 
of lime on soil similar to that of the 
Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster. 
This year manured land yielded 21 to 
26 per cent more wheat where lime 
was applied. Another plot fertilized 
with nitrate of soda, acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash gave 21 per 
cent more wheat where limed than 
on unlimed soil similarly fertilized. 
The yield on a plot receiving com- 
plete fertilizer with nitrogen in sul- 
phate of ammonia gave 115 per cent 
increase in crop by application of 
lime. 





The Implement Shed 


ROM now till next spring most of 

the implements of cultivation will 
not be used, nor will the planters. The 
place for them, and for all other im- 
plements not in use every day, is un- 
der the shed. Why? What does a 
man work for? Implements cost 
money. Exposure to the elements 
causes them to rust, warp and decay. 
When they are gone more work must 
be done to get more money to buy 
more implements, when just a little 
work and a little care at the right 
time would have made them last a 
year or two or three longer.—Clem- 
son College Bulletin. 





Wanted: 50,000 Names Of Northern, 
Eastern and Western Farmers 
E WISH to send them a copy of 


our 
Special.” 


October 21 “Homeseekers’ 
This issue will be devoted 
to facts about agriculture in the 
South. There are great opportunities 
here for them. 

Can’t you send us a list? 


The more you send, the better we 
will like it. 
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Write us a postal today - 


e se 
96 Exquisite 
Wall Paper 
a. 
Let us mail you this b 
book of the very latest 


up-to-date New York ‘styles io yal; ;papers -- the moat beantifal 
atterns show if in man Dx elect your paper until you 
ave seen them. Bez aurit vo an nd doit at small cost. 
Our remarkably low prices begin at 8c for a double roll. 


This big new book tells how you cando the 
~ yourseif quickly and easily, making 
parlor, dining room, bedrooms and 
hail Porighte r, cheerier, @ntirely new 
Don’t miss these 96 original patterns we 
ree. Write petal, now 


want to send you, 
Wail Paper 


=-just say, *“Sen 


he Oi S 


$333 Stores Bldg., New York 





with the Pile. No welling, | no belancing, 

no weighting with stones. Dig 210 yards 
18-inch V-shaped ditch an hour.« Also 
flat bottom ditch if desired. 


@ 
Aasil 
§ Ditcher-Grader 


Greatest machine for drain- 
age and irrigation ditches, 
» leveling, building 
cleaning ge and 
gutters, road-makin 
ing, dragging, ecc. 
‘itself quickly. 
International Farm 
Implement Co. (in 
254 W. 3d St., Gwensboro,Ky. 





a 
E-B Auto Trailer 
VERY farmer needs one. Many 
uses—haul products to market, 
make quick trips for supplies, a 
time and work of team on ligehit nauls. 
in cost—high quality construction; hit ch tO 
any auto. Write for booklet. 
EMERSON-BRANTING?AM IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
Good Farm Machinery—Est. 1852 
Rockford, Hl. Dallas, Texas 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller andif you 
Study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 

e in ten sizes and rebdet 10to 

60 bushels per ho 

Write fon full description 
and prices. 
Star Pea Huller Co. 

Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 


FRUIT THE YEAR ’ROUND 


By planting a few early peaches, a 
few mid-season, and a few late ones, and 
then some winter apples, you can have 
fruit the year ‘round, by,canning, pre- 
serving and drying the same for use dur- 
ing the winter season. 

Fruit is a very healthful diet, 
should be more largely used, 

Catalog on request. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


(Improved Star Huller) 
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| the strawberry patch. 
| ners that have been allowed to take 











M NRITE FOR 
| Tt 


WN FENCE 
CAIN BOOK. 
SAMPLE 


+ Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
Fence already sold to 400, Lay 

4 farmers. Factory Price 
Freight Prepaid ° 50 eayteas 
13c per rod up. Gates and 
Stee] Posts, too! Write postal. 
BROWN Panes & WIRE CO. 
* Clevoland, Ohio 

















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identifieation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Huroa St. Chicago 
59 ends RATS, MICE, Bugs, 


“ROUGH ON RAT Dou’t Die in the House. 


Unbeatabie Extermins ator. Ends Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
aro ud aOGE, a! owe lis, Weoscls, Squirrels, Crows. 
Haw! te. The Re zed Scandard Exterminator 
at tS e & Cot ee Store Ss. Economy oye 2Se. 60c. 
Smalliic. Used the World Over, Used by 0.8. Gov’t. 
Rough on Rats Never Fails. Refuse ALL Substitutes. 








a 7 
Nitrogen Bacieria 
for inoculating Clovers, Alfalfa, Vetch, etc. Crimson 
Clove 1cteria a Specialty. Guaranteed tresh and act- 
ive. Acre $1.00; 5 acres $4.00; 20 acres £15.00, postpaid. 


Lock hart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


CTOBER is a good month for put- 
ting out bulbs. 

Plant a few rows of spinach now 
for early spring cutting. 

Make a sowing of radishes now 
and another sowing a week later. 

The strawberry makes its greatest 
growth during the cool weather of 
early fall; hence the advisability of 
fertilizing the strawberry patch at 
this season. 

Are you growing your own cabbage 
plants for early spring setting? Seed 
should be sowed by the end of Sep- 
tember 

Be sure to start a strawberry 
patch this fall. A small crop of ber- 
ries can be obtained next year from 
plants set at this season. 

In ordering fruit trees, see that you 
include at least a few of all the fruits 
that do well in your locality, with 
varieties of good quality that ripen 
in succession. 

If you wish to propagate your own 
fruit trees, plant the seed now by 
sowing them in rows and covering 
two ‘or three inches. Peach, plum, 
and cherry will be ready for budding 
next summer if planted in good soil. 

It is a good time now to work out 
Remove run- 


root between 
thoroughly, 


cultivate 
Also, it is 


the rows, 
and fertilize. 


| well to mulch the plants heavily at 


this time rather than in spring, for 
the reason that winter rains will be 
retained, furnishing as a consequence 
a more abundant moisture supply 
during the fruiting season when it is 
most needed. j. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 





Plant Sweet Peas This Fall 


NTIL a few years ago people had 

the mistaken idea that it was im- 
possible to plant sweet peas in the 
fall successfully. Being aware of the 
fact that experience is the best teacher 
known, three years ago I experiment- 
ed, and the results have been all that 
could be wished for. 

A great deal of the success with 
sweet peas depends upon careful pre- 
paration of the soil. Study where 
would be the best location, selecting a 
sunny.spot where the soil is soft and 
loamy and well drained. Have a deep 
trench dug about one foot wide and 
two feet deep. In the bottom of this 
it is well to put a layer of old tin 
cans or corn stalks, to keep the soil 
thoroughly drained. Take well rot- 
ted stable manure and fill the trench 
one third full, then draw in enough 
soil to fill it two-thirds full. Mix the 
soil and manure thoroughly, and you 
are then ready to sow. 

From the first of October to the 
first of November in this country is 
the best time to plant. I buy the 
Spencer varieties, assorted colors; 
they come a little higher than the 
common varieties mixed, but “the 
best” will always pay in buying seed. 
By planting in the fall of the year, 
you will have the advantage over 
your neighbor, for when your peas 
are blooming profusely in the early 
spring hers sowed in February are 
just beginning to run. 

Sow the seed rather thickly so that 
if the winter is severe there will then 
be a good stand. Cover about three or 
four inches, leaving several inches of 
the furrow still open. After the seed 
are up and beginning to grow nhc 
ly, draw a little of the soil around the 
roots, gradually filling up the open 
furrow. 

As soon as they are ready to run, I 
watch them closely to see that each 
vine gets started up the wire. The 
common wire netting is best, but if 
that is not convenient, twine 
can be used. Put in small stakes ev- 
ery three or four feet and beginning 
at the end of the row, put a straight 


common 


row of twine both at top and bottom; | 


then 
forth. 
results, as after the vines 
ed it, not a sign of 
Dry twigs and small 
in the ground are 
vines to cling 
country where 
easily. 

I make three plantings: In Octo- 
ber, November and February. This 
gives me a profusion of flowers from 
early spring until July. When one 
lives near a town, there is splendid 
opportunity to make much pin money 
out of the sweet peas. I have calls 
for nearly all I grow, and besides the 
actual profit from mine, I feel amply 


weave your twine back and 
have cover- 
twine is visible 
branches stuck 
VCLyY 
especially in 
can get these 


good 
to, 


one so 


repaid for the trouble by the happi- | 


ness the sweet peas bring to so many 
unfortunate and sick. 
PRECYOUS HAHN. 
Hickory, N. C. 





Largest Potatees Do Not Always Win 


at Fairs 
ID you ever notice that the larg- 
est potatoes do not always win 
at the fair? Size is not the most im- 


portant consideration in selecting a | 
Rast of the University | 
Agriculture lays | 


sample. F. M. 
of Florida College of 
emphasis on the 


uniformity of the 


sample and the neatness of the pack- | 
Two or three big potatoes in a| 
package | 
will spoil the effect of an otherwise | 


age. 
bushel or an unattractive 
good exhibit. 

Mr. Rast gives the following points 
to be observed in making an exhibit 
of sweet potatoes: “Do not select 
large, overgrown, irregular potatoes. 
Medium sized potatoes are best. 
Have all potatoes in the package of 
the same general size. Deformities 
and irregularities detract from the 
appearance. Diseased or bruised po- 
tatoes are not desirable. Exhibit at 
least one bushel. A well made and at- 
tractive package will help to win. 
The first five points are extremely 
important in selecting the sample.” 

For Irish potatoes he offers the 
following points: “Select potatoes 
with smooth skins and few eyes. 
Very large potatoes are hard to cook, 
uneven in texture, and, therefore, un- 
desirable from a domestic viewpoint. 
Uniform size and regular shape are 
important considerations. The best 
color for the flesh is white or creamy. 
Potatoes with an acid taste should 
be avoided since such taste indicates 
age. Potatoes should not be watery. 
They should feel firm when pressed 
in the hand. Those with large or 
soft covers are not desirable. Ex- 
hibit at least one bushel in a neat at- 
tractive package. 





How to Prepare Show Fruit For 
Exhibition 
the first necessity in 


show fruit for exhibi- 
is a clean, white glass 


ERHAPS 

preparing 
tion purposes 
receptacle. 

For bleaching such fruits as Niag- 
ara grapes, lemons and_ yellow 
peaches, place the fruit in a solution 
of one quart sulphurous acid to one 
gallon of water. 

For preserving any fruits or vege- 
tables a one and one-half per cent 
solution of alcohol and a five per 
cent solution of zinc chloride will be 
found best. .This solution may be 
used immediately or may be kept for 
any length of time. 

It must be remembered that fruits 
or vegetables done in this way are 
puisonous and must not be eaten. 
They are for show purposes only. 


ADVANCED NOTICE 


> came to his mother with 


it would you do if some 
» vase in the parlor?” 
him,’’ responded mother, 


seconds elapsed Willie, with a 


one 


a: 
had better get ready. 


broke it.”’ yr York Times, 


You will be pleased with the } 


for the | 
the | 


Machineryis Guaranteed 
Is accurate. durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting. 

Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes floor- 

ing, ceiling, 

H moulding, etc, 

Guaranteed to 

do first-class 
work. 


Salem Iron Wks. 


Address nearest 


or Columbia, S. C. 











What Is Rock 
Phosphate Worth? 


When at the Ohio Agriculture} College 40 
pounds, costing about 5c, added _to a ton 
of manure gave increased crop yields worth 
75c. This was the result of an eighteen- 
yeartest, and i is one of the many that prove 
the claim, Phosphate is the most 
economical, and only permanent source of 
Phosphate.” Get literature from us today 








the | 


Papa | 


on Rock Phosphate. Mention this weekly 
and we will send you free a copy of “The 


Farm That Won't Wear Out.” 


‘FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 


Gtey Building Columbia, Tenn. 

















WILLIAMS "5523" MILL 
CORN 

SAVE money by grind- 
ing your owngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by 
feeding ground instead of | 
whole grain. Doit witha f 
WILLIAMS MILL, the ¢& 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof g 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insures ex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Cast iron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs. Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS=— 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG, CO., BOX 27, RONDA, N. C. 


EARLY APPLES] 


Seem to Be the Word Nowadays. 


Every mail brings requests from buy- 
ers for the names of growers. We have 
been surprised to see how lightly this 
field has been scratched. You get quick 
returns, 2 and 3 years from planting; the 
profits seem rather astonishing. One man 
in Illinois cleared $5,000 this summer, 


If you are interested, we ‘shall be glad 
to make suggestions; we are fortunate 
in being well stocked this fall on varie- 
ties double starred (**) for profit. 


The Cumberland — 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 


RUBBER ROOF NG 


Roofing prices still climbing. 
If you order now, we can pro- 
tect you on price of celebrated 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 
ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 


resister known. Anybody can lay it; strictly lst 
grade; contains notar; no secondsnor shortlengths: 
1 ply 87c., 2 ply $1.20, 3 ply $1.50; 108 sq. ft. per 
roll, nails and cement ‘included; guaranteed by old 
a or neg house; ———— and samples free. Our 

ie to order now from this advertisement. 


SMITaA- COURTNEY CO., 821 E. Cary St. Richmond,Va. 


HEATING STOVES 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER for Spotless 
reliable Wood Heater; burns wood knots, 
cobs, etc. — anything except coal; heats 
quickly, keeps large room comfort? able in & 
coldest weather; easily regulated; sheet 
metal, double-seam bottom, very g c 
durable; prices are upwards from 

Also Oak Heaters, (wood or coal). $5 85 up; 
Hot Blast Heaters. (coal or wood) $7. 
**Perfection’’ Oil Heaters, $2.98 up. 

other bargains in new ¢: atalog of ‘‘South’s 4 
Mail Order House.”? Write for FREE COPY. 


THE SPOTLESS co., | 375 Shockoe t Lane, “Richmond, Va. 
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Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1. for one renewal 
1DS¢ atice tor on year 


and one new 
each if sqnt in 
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Saturday, September 30, 1916] 


HAVE WE MADE ANY MISTAKE 
IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? 





If So, or If Any Neighbor Reports 
Any, Fill Out Blank on Page 19 and 
Help Mr. Foreman Start With a 
Clean Sheet 

HE Progressive Farmer has had 

much trouble in recent months 
with complaints about subscription 
accounts. We don’t want to have such 
trouble another subscription season, 
and so we are taking unprecedented 
steps to stop it. 

We have gone to one of the great- 
est newspapers in the country, 
the New York Times, and have taken 
from it one of the best men in its cir- 
culation department, Mr. Charles R. 
Foreman, to act as circulation mana- 
ger or subscription manager of The 
Progressive Farmer. Mr. Foreman 
has not only worked acceptably on 
the New York Times, but for eight 

















Cc. R. FOREMAN, 
Circulation Manager of The Progressive 
Farmer 

years rendered superb service in the 
circulation department of the Kan- 
sas City Star, and prior to that time 
worked on the Nashville American— 
he being by the way, a native Ten- 
nesseean. 
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Brightens 
One Up 


bright- 
infant or adult, 


something 
that 


There is 
Grape-Nuts food 
ens one up, 
both physically and mentally. 


What is it? 


Just its delightful flavor, and 
the nutriment of whole whect 
and barley, including their won- 
derful body and nerve building 
mineral elements! 


A crisp, ready-to-eat food, 
mild 


own; distirrctive, delicious, sat- 


with a sweetness all its 


isfying— 
Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 





The point just now, however, is that } 
Mr. Foreman is going to try to keep 
every Progressive Farmer subscriber’s 
account absolutely straight,and to this 
end he wants to start—and we want 
him to. start—with an absolutely 
clean sheet, free from all past errors. 
If there’s anything wrong with your 


subscription therefore—the date ‘on 
your label, the way your name is 
spelled, your postoffice address or 


anything else, we want to know it 
right away. Please don’t wait till we 
are overwhelmed with work next 
winter, but sit down and write to us 
now. And in order to make it easy 
for you to do this, we are printing on 
page 19 a blank which will enable 


you to report with a very few strokes | 


of pen or pencil exactly what the 
trouble is. Just fill out the page 19 
blank; no need to write a letter. 
Moreover, every now and then in 
traveling around, we hear somebody 
say, “Well, I have a neighbor who 
thinks you didn’t have his subscrip- 
tion account straight and so stopped 
his paper.” If you know anybody 
‘ike this, please do us the kindness 
to give us his name and address. We'll 
appreciate it and will write to him 
saying that a friend (without men- 
tioning your name) has brought the 
matter to our attention, and we'll 


straighten the matter to his satisfac- | 


etion before we quit. We will also 
give you a copy of our 1917 “Farmers’ 
Read % ” 

3usiness and Account Book” to re- 
ward you for your trouble. And here 
again you will find a blank on page 


19 whereby you can send us one or} 


two names of dissatisfied friends, if 
you know any, without troubling to 
write a letter. 

We believe Mr. Foreman and his 
big corps of associates at our various 
offices will give our subscribers the 


best accounting and bookkeeping ser- , 
The blank on | 
page 19 is at your service, and we ask | 


vice we have ever had. 


your help in getting everything 
straight before we start our cam- 
paign for still more subscribers. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





American Royal Livestock Show—Kansas 
City, Mo, October 2-7, 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 2-7. W. H. Weeks, Sec’y. 

National Swine Show, Omaha, Neb., Oct. 
2-7. Jas. J. Doty, Sec’y, Shenandoah, Ia. 

St. Louis Agricultural Fair—St. 
Mo, October 2-7, 


Alabama State Fair—Birmingham, Octo- 
ber 5-14. 

Virginia State Fair—Richmond, October 
9-14, 


National Dairy Show, 
October 12-21, 

South Carolina Livestock Conference, Or- 
angeburg, S. C., October 11-12, 

National Dairy Show Association, Spring- 
field, Mass., Oct. 12-21. Chas. D, Ettinger, 
Sec’y, 42 W. 22nd St., Chicago. 

Exhibition Pure - bred Berkshires, by 
American Berkshire Association, Southeast- 
ern Fair Association, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 17-19, 

Farmers’ National Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct. 17-20. J. F. Griffin, Sec’y. 

International Soil Products Exposition, El 
Paso, Texas, “Oct, 17-26. 

State Fair of Texas—Dallas, 
14-29, 

Southeastern Fair 
Ga., October 14-21, 

Mississippi-Alabama Fair—Meridian, Miss., 
October 16-21, 

North Carolina State Fair—Raleigh, Octo- 
ber 16-21, 

Alabama State 
October 23-28. 
| Mississippi State Fair—Jackson, October 
} 23-28. 

South Carolina State Fair—Columbia, Oc- 
tober 23-28. 

Louisiana State Fair—Shreveport, Novem- 
ber 1-6. 

Georgia State Fair—Macon, November 2- 
x, 


Springfield, Mass., 


October 


Association—Atlanta, 


Exposition—Montgomery, 


Texas Cotton Palace 
November 4-19. 

South Texas Fair Association—Beaumont, 
November 10-18. 


Association—Waco, 











North Carolina Farmers’ Union, Raleigh, 
November 14-15. 

National Farmers’ Union, Palatka, Fla., 
| November 28-30. 

International Livestock Exposition, Union | 
| Stock Yards, Chicago, Dec, 2-9. B. H. Heide, 
Sec’y. 

National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, Chicago, Dec. 4-9, 

Annual North Carolina Livestock, Meeting 
| —Winston-Salem, January 9-12, 1917, 


Arkansas State Fair—Hot Springs, 





Our 1916 
| you to keep your accounts better. You can 
| get it together with a year’s subscription to 
| The Progressive Farmer for $1.15, 
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No Excuse for Drought 
with 40’ of Rainfall 


In arid regions of the West with but 5 
to 10 inches of rainfall a year they grow 
good crops. Yet we have 40 inches or 
morerainfallayearandsufferfromdrought 
each year. The reason for this is that we 
don’t store up winter’s rains for summer. 


Make Soil Like a Sponge 


The way to do away with drought is by 
fall plowing and subsoiling with the Mc- 
Kay Disc Plow and Subsoiler, It will 
make the soil a sponge. < 
If the soil is broken up to a depth of 12 
to 16 inches in the fall, there will be 100 
times more air spaces, where the water 
can collect. The valuable humus will be 
turned under to decay all winter, 

In the spring when you are busy, you 
will merely need to go over the field with 
your disc. When it becomes hot, and 
the moisture onthe top soilis evaporated, 
the water, stored in the subsoil, is drawn 
up to the top soil by the sun. 


Get Lost Guano 


Not only is firing prevented, but plant 
food is added. For plants use all their 
food in solution. And that soil moisture, 
coming up from the subsoil, brings with 
it the Phosphoric Acid and Potash that 


Dise plowing and subsoiling this fall also 
kills the weeds and insects that work 
such havoc with crops. Cut worms and 
wild onions are eliminated. 

The McKayisa plow which, because of 
its light draft, almost any farmer can op- 
erate. It can be used as a disc plow, or 
it will plow and subsoil at one time with 
little more power than is required to ope 
erate the ordinary disc plow. 


Uniform Plowing 
Other similar plows must be heavy to 
keep the disc in the soil. But, the sub- 
soiler on the McKay sucks the discs into 
the soil—no heavy weight is needed. 
When an extra hard spot is struck, the 
plow takes the regular depth instead of 
riding over it. 
It breaks up the subsoil, but keeps the 
top soil on top. It’s just like you tooka 
spade full of earth, lifted it and dropped 
it back with the top soilstillontop. Every 
particle is shattered and pulverized. 
Built with dust proof bearings, grease 
cups and sold on an iron-clad guarantee. 
Write forfullinformation and the name 
of a dealer who sells the McKay. 





Louis, | 


Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia., Oct. | 
-8, 


Farm Record Book will enable | 





7 ¢ 
have been washed down into the subsoil, Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co., 
and you get back lost guano. Box 57-A Rome, Ga. 


The McKay DISC PlowaiSyheoil 


PATENTED 


oiler 
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Sow grain right between your corn and cotton rows 

and you will havea valuable grain 

crop in the spring. No need « § 

Sag make several trips to plow and haz- 

¥ sea} row the land, or wait *til crops 
= snd 


U “4 S are gathered. Your fields are well culti- 


vated and packed in summer. They make an idea} 
, 


eeed bed for grain, Just plant grain between the r 
tows with 

AL TNS CO tore OFAIN UT 
Save 7% Labor of Sowing Grain ez 
You can plant three rows at atime. One mancan sow six to eight acres a day. Cotton and 
corn canbe gathered and the stalks cut without damage to the grain. Fertilizer can be applied 
with the seed. The Cole plants the seedin little furrows. The plants are protected from 
winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their “spewing up.’’ Every plant is ina basin 
where it receives ample moisture. You are far surer ofa stand than if you sow 
broadcast, or with a Western Drill. Noimitators can do the work the "Cele Way.” 
Write for our catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. « 


THE COLE MFG. CO., ©) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BUY RUBBER ROOFING NO 


Now is the time to order Spotless Rubber Roofing. Never before have we been able to 

save youas much. Our prices are actually below what we ourselves would have to pay 

if we went in the open market and bought by the carload. Later on 

; & 7 Cc we may have to ask more. Spotless Standard Quality Rubber Roofing 
PER ROLL 


| 


Ul 
























BOX 300 








is the south’s favorite roofing material—strictly first quality weath- 
er-proof, water-tight, in one-piece rolls of 108 sq. feet with nails and 
cement; fully guaranteed; easy tolay. 1-ply,87c; 2-ply, $1.20; 3-ply, 
$1.50 per roll. We have a limited stock of Mill Ends-same quality as 
above, but 2 to 5 pieces to the roll of 108 sq. feet—prices, 1-ply 74c; 
2-ply, $1.07; 3-ply, $1.82 per roll. Order now from this 

advertisement or write today for free samples and 
complete catalog of ‘“‘The South’s Mail Order House”’ 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
375 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 


APPERS :ce case 


And pay highest prices for Ceon, 
Mink, Skunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Rest facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping ‘Tags. No commission charged, 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept.100 St. Louls, Mo. 



































Our Two Besi 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








When writing to advertisers, mention The 











} Progressive Farmer, 
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FREE 


to all 
owners 
of cows 


If you keep cows you // 
ought to write for this book// 















much as for the man with 
twenty. In it has been gathered to- 
gether a great fund of valuable in- 


cal nature of its contents: 


**How a Dairyman Made Good’’— 
a real story of a real farmer, who start- 
11 ing with almost nothing, built up a fine 
dairy herd and made a big success. 


**Year Around Feeding of Dairy 
Cows’’—by an authority whose advice 
is well worth heeding. The importance of 
proper feeding deserves more attention from 
every cow owner. 3 


**How to Judge a Dairy Cow.’’— 
shows by illustrations what points to look 
for in a dairy producer—explains the es- 
sential qualifications of a good dairy cow. 


to Test Cows,” etc. 


post card, mentioning this paper. 


HIS book was written for the 
man with only two cows just as 


formation on subjects which are of vital 

interest to every cow owner. And while the 

various phases of dairying are treated by the best and 

highest authorities, it is not a technical treatise but is written 

in plain every-day language so that even the children can understand it. 
Here are just a few topics that will give you an idea of the practi- 


Then there are splendid articles on “Alfalfa,” “Ventilation of Dairy Barns,” “Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle,” “Improving the Herd with a Good Bull,” “Care of Freshening Cows,” “How 
Numerous dairy rations, suitable for various sections of the country, 
_are given, and various milk and dairy tables as well as tables of weights and measures, silo 
capacities, etc. that every farmer has occasion, at some time or other, to refer to. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent in the preparation of this book, and if you 
keep cows you certainly ought to write for a copy and read it from cover to cover. The 
book is absolutely free. Just fill out the coupon or send the information requested on a 








pages 
of good 
cow sense 


**Building Up a Dairy Herd’’— 
a practical breeder gives some sound advice 
on this important subject. 


** The Farm that Won’t Wear Out’’ 
—shows that the farm where cows are 
kept, and the fertility returned to the soil, 
improves instead of deteriorates. 


** The Care of Cream on the Farm” 
—dquality is as important as quantity. It 
costs little and brings big returns. 

**Silos and Silage’’ — one of the best 


chapters in the book. Full of silage facts 
that every farmer ought to know. 





Separator is 


The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your New Dairy Handbook. I keep 
I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (c7oss out whichever you don’t do). 


cows 
The make of my 


used 





Name 


— years 





Town. 


State. 





RFD. 
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Y OU can feed your stock on grain or 

buy any balanced ration, but un- 
less you are feeding Cotton Seed Meal 
you are losing money. You are not 
supplying protein that your stock needs 
at the lowest cost per pound. And you are not gettting 
one-half the rebate in rich manure values that Cotton 
Seed Meal will give. When you feed this meal that’s 
rich in protein, you get 85 cents worth of free fertilizer 
in the manure from each dollars worth of feed. 


Cotton Seed 


Meal 


The protein in Cotton Seed Meal costs but Sc per Ib. 
In oats it costs 16c. In wheat middlings it costs 12c. 
In bran it costs 13c and incorn it costs 20c per pound. 
Why pay from 12c to 20c per pound for protein when 
Cotton Seed Meal supplies it for 5 cents per pound? 


808 Main Street 








85c Worth of Fertilizer with 
Each $1.00 Worth of Feed 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 


The value of manure from ani- 
mals fed on Cotton Seed Meal 
makes the feed cost almost noth- 


To Build 
Up Soils ing. Consider these facts: Manure 
from cattle fed on Cotton Seed 


Meal is worth $25.86 per ton” Manure from animals 
fed on oats is worth $7.88 per ton. Manure from ani- 
mals fed on corn is worth only $6.83 per ton. 

The elements of plant food that cotton extracts from 
the soil are mostly contained in the Icaves, stalk and 
seed. The seed contain most of all. The lint is most! 
made of cellulose (water, and carbon from the sir.3 
Grow cotton—keep live stock, and feed them the meal. 
In this way you will return to your soil the plant food 
taken out by the seed and make money on both your 
cotton and live stock, as well as build up permanently 
the fertility of your soil. 


Book of Vital Facts 


Write today for book on feeding, written by a practi- 
cal farmer. showing how to save moncy on feeds and 
mix properly balanced rations. Sent free upon request. 
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Dallas, Texas 











Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. | 


CAREY M. JONES | 
| 











FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
inthe Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day inthe sale season. 

















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 





ithe Southern dairymen 


i urday, October 14. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Southern Railway to Run Special 
Train to National Dairy Show 
RRANGEMENTS have been made 
by the Southern Railway to runa 

special train carrying dairy farmers 
and others interested in the building 
up of the dairy interests of the South 
to the National Dairy Show to be 
held October 12-21 at Springfield, 
Mass., at which the Southern will 
have an extensive exhibit giving a 
full presentation of the South as a 
dairy section at the present time and 
as a region for the future develop- 
ment of the dairy industry. 

The idea of the special train from 
the South to the dairy show, which is 
held in the East for the first time 
this year, is to give Southern dairy 
farmers an opportunity to see how 
the industry is conducted -in the 
North and to widen their outlook by 
bringing them in contact with. suc- 
cessful dairy farmers and dairy 
workers from all parts of the coun- 
try, while a general attendance at 
the dairy show on the part of South- 
ern dairymen is expected to do a 
great deal to educate the people of 
the North as to the advantages of the 
South for the industry. F 

Pullman cars will be started from 
central points in each state and will 
be made into a solid train into New 
York and to Springfield. The special 
will start probably on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 12, reaching New York on Sat- 
Already nearly a 
hundred dairy farmers located from 
Virginia to Mississippi have indi- 
cated their intention to become 
members of the party. New England 
people have contributed $650,000 for 
the erection of buildings at the show, 
and more than 1,000 pure blood dairy 
cattle of the various breeds will be 
on exhibit, besides a comprehensive 
collection of the most approved im- 
plements and machinery used in con- 
nection with the dairy industry. 

In connection with the trip, ar- 
rangements are also being made for 
stop-overs and side trips to allow 
who go to 


| visit the most interesting milk-pro- 
| ducing centers of the East, including 





the pasteurizing and_ distributing 
plants at New York, the railroad 
warehouses in Jersey City where over 
2,000,000 quarts of milk are shipped 
daily to New York by special milk 
trains, the Mixter farm, an hour’s 
ride from Springfield, famous for the 
breeding of pure-bred Guernsey cat- 
tle, and Washington, where the party 
will visit the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Animal industry. 





Making a Concrete Water Tank 


GOOD mixture for concrete tanks 
is one part cement, two parts 
sand, and four parts broken stone or 
gravel. If neither gravel nor broken 


; stone can be obtained, a mixture of 


one part cement and three parts of 
coarse sand can be used. The cement 
and aggregate should be thoroughly 
mixed and the resulting mixture well 
tamped or shaded when placed in thes 
forms. After removing the forms the 
sides of the tank may be flushed with 
a mixture of cement and water to 
smooth up any little irregularities. 

Heavy woven wire fencing may be 
used to reinforce the tank. Lap the 
ends of the reinforcing at least six 
inches. The reinforcing for the walls 
should be placed near the outer side 
and well covered with concrete. 

It is preferable to have the forms 
of green lumber. If seasoned lumber 
is used, it should be dampened with 
water before the concrete is poured 
into the forms. This will prevent the 
dry boards from absorbing the mois- 
ture from the concrete which, if per- 
mitted, would cause the walls of the 
tank to crack. 

Make the bottom of the tank small- 
er than the top by sloping the inner 
walls. This will prevent ice from 
breaking the walls. The inner forms 


should be built so that they may be 
easily removed. A wedge can be used 
to advantage if the forms swell and 
are difficult to remove. Avoid heavy 
pounding and prying, as green con- 
crete is easily cracked. 

While it is less difficult to build a 
rectangular fo. for the tank, the 
round type is s:ronger and calls for 
less concrete. 

A band saw is best for cutting out 
the ribs for the round form, although 
a hand saw will do very well. As it is 
a difficult task to cut them out ina 
circle, saw out a triangular piece 
removing as much material as pos- 
sible. Finish the circle by cutting 
out the remaining material with a 
good sharp hand axe. 


The material needed for the con- 
struction of a six-foot concrete tank 
which will hold 400 gallons of water 
includes: for outer form ribs, 3 pieces 
2x10 by 14 feet; for inner form ribs, 9 
pieces 2x8 by 12 feet; for outer form 
18 pieces. Ix4 by 10 feet; for inner 
form sides, 14 pieces 1x4 by 12 feet; 
10 sacks of cement; 20 cubic feet 
of sand; 40 cubic feet of gravel; and 
36 feet of 30-inch heavy woven wire 
fencing—M. A. R. Kelley, Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 





Caring for the Harness 
EATHER goods of all kinds are 


expensive. This fact being evi- 
dent, it can be easily seen that it is 
to the advantage of the farmer to 
care for his harness properly. The 
life of leather can be greatly pro- 
longed by keeping it free from mud 
and well oiled. 


Mud is more destructive to leather 
than a moderate amount of wear, and 
water is even more destructive. Ac- 
cordingly, one of the main things to 
be observed in the proper care of 
harness, is to keep the leather free 
from mud and water by frequent 
cleaning and oiling. Leather which 
has the proper amount of oil is plia- 
ble, and pliable leather is wear-re- 
sisting. 

3efore attempting to oil harness 
unbuckle every strap and wash clean 
with warm, soft water, in which 
there is a little castile soap, using a 
sponge or cloth. When the leather is 
nearly dry, apply the oil. 

Vegetable oils, being hardening in 
their effect, should not be applied. 
Neat’s-foot oil is considered one of 
the best dressings for harness. If 
the leather has become too dry, or 
has not been washed, it is necessary 
that it should be dampened before 
the oil is applied, so that it pene- 
trate the leather thoroughly. One 
quart of neat’s-foot oil, four ounces 
of beef tallow dnd three tablespoons 
of lamp-black make a good dressing 
for leather of all kinds. 

There are several ways in which 
the oil may be applied. It may be 
rubbed in with a woolen rag saturat- 
ed with the oil, rubbing every part 
of the leather save the patent parts, 
and another is to pour a quantity of 
the oil in a shallow vessel and to 
pass the leather parts back and forth 
in the oil until saturated. Pass the 
leather back and forth slowly and 
rub the oil in with a sponge or wool- 
en cloth. In either case be sure that 
a little more oil is applied to the 
buckle holes, the belly-band, breech- 
ings, lines and the straps that buckle 
in the bit as all these need an extra 
allowance. On old harness that is 
very dry, dress with castor oil before 
washing; this will prevent the pene- 
tration of the water, which resists 
oil.—H. 





COURTEOUS AGREEMENT 


He—You may brag of your father’s farm- 
ing, but what did he know about livestock ? 
Now, there wasn’t anything that my father 
didn’t know, especially about raising mules. 

She—Nobody would doubt that who ever 
met you.—Exchange. 





Uncle John says: “I’m a plum fool about 
clover, an’ glad of it.” 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES _ 


SELVYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


a ee 














Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire suld for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Cricago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cnolera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 


100 100 
"5 i 
BERKSHIRES. 


Service boars, bred gilts, open gilts, 
spring and summer pigs from sires 
and dams of blue ribbon ancestry. 
Inspect our display at the State Fair 
this year We will not compete for 
any premium money. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


PINEHURST, N: C. 
































PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
‘il OF BERKSHIRES~ 
Wednesday, Oct. 25th, at 10 A. M., 


We will sell 40 high-class breeding an- 
imals, containing the blood of sows of 
the greatest animals of the breed. Every- 
thing registered and cholera immuned, 
Catalogue furnished on request. Send 
mail bids to W. D. Scott, Auctioneer, Care 
Griffin & Bass. Sale on the farm; Bar- 
becue served free. 

Everyone Invited. 


GRIFFIN & BASS, 
LESLIE, GA. 

















‘A DOLLAR DOWN A 





OCCONEECHEE FARM. 


A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG6- DURHAM.NC. | 











Big Type 
BERKSHIRES 


Two big boars, 5 big bred sows, 15 extra fine 
gilts 6 to 8 months old, young boars and sow pigs. 

These are big types, fancy bred and good enough 
to go into any herd. Prices reasonable. 


| FAIR VIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 


{ 





(See other Advertisements on page 17) 








CHANCE OF A LIFETIME! 


HOLSTEIN COW SALE 


At Okolona, Miss., (On M.& 0.R.R.) October 4, 1916 


Will sell at auction our fine herd of grade and registered Holstein 
Cows, all bred to Dixie Segis’ Milky Way No. 135243. Will meet all 
trains. Sale starts at 9 a.m. 


Tuberculin Free Tick Free County 


OKOLONA HOLSTEIN DAIRY FARM, 1 Mile East of Okolona, Miss. 
ORVAL A. JONES, Auctioneer 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 4 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 
















Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








_ KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY 


“The Horses You Want are Here.’’ 
It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost—breeders’ prices. We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 
livery, State fully your wants in first letter and receive detaiied de- 
scription by return mail. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. | 


EET eas KING, whose colts 


ave won everywhere. “A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.”’ 


0.1. Cs. 
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Originators of the 
Famous O. I. C, 
Swine 1863 

















TwoO.LC.Hogs 
Weighed 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breed- 
ing and feeding scrub 
hogs? Two of our O. I. 

. Hogs weighed 2806 % 
lbs. Will ship yousam- 
ple pair of famous O. I. C. > 
hogs on time and give agency 

2 


All Foreign Shipments 
U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. 


Write—to-day~ 
for Free Book, “‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Blag., Cleveland, O. 


0 I C’s and Chester White Boars, bred gilts, 
oe Be sows. Young herdsa specialty. No 
akin; prolific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


O. I. C.’s. Pure-bred stock ali 
ages of the very best breeding. 
200 lb. bred gilts $40 service 
boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 
y nedigreeed. 

W.I. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 














0. 1. ©.—Choice lot of 4 mo. old 
boars and sows. Pairs mated no 
Makin. All from heavyweight prize- 
winning stock. Probably the largest 
also the most uniform herd owned 
by any individual in the South. 

R. Q. OWEN, R.F.D.1, Bedford, Va. 





Write me. 





Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from 
Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356, son of Pontiac Korndyke 23982. 
Dam, a 28-lb cow. Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King 
Korndyke Sadie Vale 86215. Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 but- 
aah , vd ae 7 ay He i he shies a 30-lb cow. 

e have several young bull and heifer calves from both the above sires at exceptional low pri i ~ 
ord dams. Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke, bred and safe in calf to Slur nortecne fame 
Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the above sires. Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey 
cows and heifers. Let us hear from you your wants. Give us a trial; we will surely please you. 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, Oxford Depot, Orange County, New York. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although anew hog, the Hampshire has become a 

favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 

Hampshire has become a market topper in every 

market. If you would like free information and 
literature on the Hampshire Hog, address, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 

Hampshire Record Association, 

703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


Pairs and trios no kin. Also a few bred sows. 
Write for particulars. 


DECATUR, IND. 
-.-POLAND-CHINAS 
























R. N. RUNYON, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
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QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


: Big Type With Big Quality 

For Sale: 25 boar pigs, sired by King Leader, 
Long King Jumbo and Big Smooth Hadley, and 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the South. 
all gy Baya DN ‘, top _ that is big and smooth, 
y¢ ca ge him ere at a reason 
Everything recorded. ee ae 


L, C. FAUST, 





Jefferson City, Tenn. 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA PIGS 


Of the Big Ox Herd at Ba-gain Prices 


I offer a few of the big kind, weight 70 to 80 pounds 
at three months old. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Instructions how 
to feed and grow hogs with each order. 

Order your pigs now, as 12-cent pork on foot is pre- 











Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 











dicted for this month. 











Berkshires 


Service Boars, 6 months old; Gilts and 
Pigs. The best of the breed. Strong, 
vigorous animals, having size, quality 
and individuality. 

I absolutely guarantee everything I 
ship to be satisfactory in every respect. 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM 
W. L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 














BERKSHIRES si. 


One big 2 year old herd boar at a bargain; one 11 mo. 
boar. Bred gilts $25 to $30 each; pigs 2 mo. to 5 mo. old, 
#10 and $15 each. Entire satisfaction or your money 


ack. 
LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Large Berkshires ‘{,jis* 
woop. 

During the past ten years we have sold more registered 

Berkshires than any three breeders in the United 

States Our business isincreasing. Why? We sell big 

animals that have big litters. Not dumplings 

H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 60, DUNDEE, N. Y. 


SHEEP? 
Have YOU any to Sell? 


If so, an ad the same size of this will produce the 
results, as we are receiving inquiries every day 
asking us ‘‘Where Can I Buy Sheep?" 


Get busy! Sheep eat! Money grows! 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















E. W. JONES, 


Woodlawn, Va. 





Pigs DUROC-JERSEY Pigs 


From sows that farrows as high as 15 pigs in oe litter. 











Sired by the best blooded boars to ve had. Every pig “ 
registered and guaranteed. POLAND PIGS and gilts bred to Cham- 
J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. CHINA pon, Boars, all Regis- 











T. E. BROWN S23 MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


DUROC FARM DUROCS. 















Four months ote boars and io of Pari el 
tured sows, sired by Illustrator Lad, son of a Granc Of ratt 1 
Champion. Cholera immune and registered, for $12. POLAND “ Bricwapin tps neared dhe gg ody 
fe friends made them famous. They 
DUROC FARM, Cartersville, S.C. OLS T TSP GPp are backed bya positive guaran. 
: wy tee and sent on approval. Also 
ESSEX We High Class Angus Cattle. You will 


win if the last word is from 
J. P. VISSERING, 


PPP 





Box 7, 
ESSEX, POLAND 
Purebred €hinas ® DURUC PIGS TAMWORTHS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- ADD AADAAARS 


gore goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money TAMWORTH 


Alton, tll. 








All ages, English, Canadi- 
an or American bred. 





J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C. | Largest exhibition herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM | 
Columbia - - South Carolina 


| Tamworths. 





MULEFOOTS 


PPP PPP 











Pigs, bred gilts and boars | 
ready for service for sale at 





Mule Foot Hogs, , z € 
Durocs good individuals offered for sale. 
u ’ WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
Aberdeen-Angus || D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R&.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


eee ee 


Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 

of age. Price for 10 days $125. 

‘ Bred in the purple, properly 

fed and reared to insure use- 

= fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Hl. 





Aberdeen- Angus I am offering a num- 


ber of young bulls, 

—— cows and heifers, good 

individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 

é. D. BLACKWELL, 





Fayette, Missouri 


ANGUS CATTLE—$20 sexs" tt 
best strains. Bulls 

ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 

sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 

STALLION, registered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 

weight 1950 lbs. 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


HOLSTEINS 





Jeffersonton, Va 














Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Holsteins In Canada have far surpassed all other 
dairy breeds in numbers, milk and butter records, 
and in popular esteem. The membership of the 
Canadian Holstein Association has more than dou- 
bled in the past four years, and Holstein cows 
have led all breeds in the total amount of milk 
and butter produced in a year and_ also in net 
profit. Wherever you find them, Holsteins are 
proving the greatest profit makers for the farmer 
or dairyman. There’s big money in the big ‘‘Black 
and White’’ Holsteins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., 





Box 180, Brattleboro, Vit. 


IS YOUR BULL 
HALF YOUR HERD? 


We offer Pure-bred Bulls, either 
Holstein - Friesian or Ayrshire, 
grown healthy, from officially test- 
ed dams, many exceeding 30 quarts 
milk daily, at reasonable prices. 











Satisfaction or No Sale 
Write for Photographs and Pedigrees. 


MARKHAM & PUFFER, 
AVON, N. Y. 














2 Large assortment of registered fe- 
0 § eins males, with royal breeding and indi- 
viduality. Real bargains in young 


| reasonable prices. All well bred and none but | Of Meri bulls. Tuberculin tested, reasonable 


prices, satisfaction guaranteed. Try 
this great dairy and beef breed. 


KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, KY. 





Bulls. | DUROC-JERSEYS 


* ;} Dr. Wm. B. Dormon, as : Pees 


i Nashville, Ark. eee <i digiegaalac ta ES 
t a Durocs of Quality—Bred sows; service 
arr 















Buckner, Va. 





One of Dr. Dormon’s 750 Ib. Mule Foot Sows. boars; 8-weeks old pigs, $6. Pineland Farm, | 
| 


Kentucky Holsteins Bot! scxes of va: 


rious eee | eee 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
: he reads it or not.” 
The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncerporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


ose 

















— 


CLARENCE POE, ° R President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, . «  »« Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, - Rn) ae Managing Editor 


W. F. MASSEY, i a ee Contributing Editos 

JOHN S. PEARSON, s CG Be us . Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . . .. . . . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 


| ete 
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HE community fair idea is spreading fast. The 

Lancaster, S. C., News reports that in that one 
county five neighborhoods—Pleasant Valley, Van 
Wyck, Antioch, Oakhurst and Flint Ridge—have 
already arranged to hold such fairs this fall. We 
congratulate Lancaster on its progressiveness. 





HERE are in Mecklenburg County, N. C., ten 

country churches of one denomination—Pres- 
byterian—that own country church homes for 
their pastors. The University News Letter doubts 
whether any other county in the South can make 
a better showing in this respect—and so do we. 





aa. << of next week’s Progressive Farmer 
will be “Home Sanitation,” by Mrs. Hutt; “A 
Success Talk,” by Senator Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts; “Livestock Suggestions for October,” by Dr. 
Butler, and “The Menacing March of the Boll 
Weevil” and “Farm Work for the Month,” by 
B. L. Moss. 





FRIEND calls our attention to a misleading 

error in the “Reference Special” of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, where the statement is made 
that in treating seed oats to prevent smut, one 
part formaldehyde to forty parts water should be 
used. This is of course incorrect, and the correct 
proportions are one pint of formaldehyde to forty 
gallons of water. 





HE Dallas News voices the general opinion of 

the press in saying that the rumor of a 12-cent 
“minimum price” on cotton was so absurd that 
everybody should have recognized it as a fake. As 
the News puts it: 


“It is a pretty safe prediction that all the 
middling cotton sold at 12 cents a pound this 
year can be stored conveniently in a small- 
sized capsule.” 





**F)RICES were marked down because of the 

heavy receipts,” has been a statement fre- 
quently appearing in cotton market reports this 
fall. From now until Christmas is a critical period 
in cotton marketing, and what prices shall be will 
largely be determined by the action of the growers 
themselves. We can sell gradually and get 15 
cents or more for every pound sold, or we can 
throw the whole crop on the market within a few 
weeks and take several cents a pound less. Are 
you going to get what your cotton is worth? 





ITH the present record-breaking prices of 

paper our expenses next year will be unpre- 
cedented—thousands of dollars heavier than ever 
before. We believe our readers will wish to help 
us offset this difficulty as much as possible, and 
there is one simple way every friend can help. If 
every reader will renew his own subscription 
promptly and send us one new subscription, we 
can have much more money available for improv- 
ing the paper and serving our subscribers. And 
when you renew don’t forget to get a binder for 
next year’s copies. 





T DOESN’T pay to sell cotton in the seed. Au- 

thorities have been saying this a long time, and 
new proof of the fact is given in a bulletin just 
issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, giving the result of some investigations. 
After allowing for the cost of ginning, it was 
found that the loss from selling in the seed (as 
compared with selling lint and seed separately) 
still “ranged from an average of $1.75 per bale for 
low middling to an average of $7.60 per bale for 
good middling. The total loss on 586 bales of the 
white grades sampled by the investigators was 
$2,715.20, or an average of $4.63.” 





“TF IT isn’t right, The Progressive Farmer will 

make it right.” That is going to be the motto 
of the new subscription manager we are intro- 
ducing on page 9, and his assistants. The sub- 
scriber must be satisfied. With our remarkably 


successful Jubilee campaign last spring, putting 
on several thousand new subscribers a week, it 
was natural for some errors to creep in. We are 
most anxious, however, to correct all such errors, 
as well as any that may have been previously 
made. If there is anything wrong with your own 
subscription, therefore, or if you know anybody 
who has had any trouble with his subscription, 
please use the blank on page 19 to tell us about 
it—and do it now. 





When Money Saving Means Character 
Building 





E ARE going to keep reminding our read- 

ers of the importance of saving some money 

this fall while crops are bringing good 
prices. And to this end we are going to quote 
again the late James J. Hill’s emphatic saying: 


“Tf you want to know whether you are des- 
tined to be a success or not, you can easily 
find out. The test is simple and infallible: 
Are you able to save money? If not, drop out. 
You will lose. You may think not, but you 
will lose as sure as fate, for the seed of suc- 
cess is not in you.” 


There is indeed great moral value in saving money 
the right way. That means denying yourself today 
in order to promote some noble purpose tomor- 
row. It doesn’t mean miserliness. It doesn’t mean 
cheating the wife out of labor-saving conven- 
iences, the home out of books, papers, flowers and 
paint, or the child out of school advantages, in 
order to accumulate a bank account. But is does 
mean being boss of yourself to the extent that 
you can command yourself to refrain from all less 
worthy expenditures in order to save for more 
worthy ones. “He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city,” and economical saving 
calls for just such rulership of the spirit. 

Nowhere in the United States, unless it be in 
New England, have we developed thrift in the 
degree that it exists abroad. Collier’s Weekly 
proves this by printing the following table show- 
ing for each important country the number of in- 
habitants out of a thousand who had savings 
accounts: 


Switserland «2.06620 554, CL ila ere 317 
PDGMERETI oka cece eees 442 ne ve ee 302 
gn eee re 415 Pn ee 300 
Sc aR eee Beer 404 | TUOUETMG © 666-8 646 eye tse 280 
| eee ee et | OE oe hbk estes aeas 270 
NGW DEGlAnG .....6%5 See 4 Gee. see pct asc a a 22 
Co errr ror 346 United Oistes......... 99 
RIGTIWG ssc Aine coe 325 | 


It is important to remember, moreover, that not 
only is the United States behind other countries, 
but our Southern states are shamefully behind 
other states in the matter of systematic saving. 
As we pointed out sometime ago, “Massachusetts 
hasn’t but 3,300,000 people including men, women, 
children and infants in arms, but 2,250,000 of them 
have deposits in savings banks—nearly everybody 
old enough to know a quarter from a dime, it 
seems. There are five times as many savings 
bank depositors in that one state as there are in 
all the twelve states of Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana combined.” 

There has never been a better time than now 
for the Southern farmer to start saving some 
money. 





A Square Deal for the Tenant: Is it Not 
Good Business as Weill as Justice? 


oo meee, 
VERY rental agreement, oral or written, is a 


two-sided business proposition, implying, on 

the part of both landlord and tenant, the 
scrupulous recognition of certain obligations. 
Failure on the part of either party to the contract 
to fulfill his obligations is the cause of 90 per cent 
of all the troubles between lessor and lessee. 

In the first place, a landlord, because he isa land- 
lord, is not necessarily seeking to rob the tenant, 
to exact his “pound of flesh,” nor, on the other 
hand, is the tenant, because he is a tenant, neces- 
sarily shiftless, lazy, and indifferent to his and 
the landlord’s best interests. Certainly there are 
hoggish landlords and worthless tenants; but we 
doubt if among a hundred tenants will be found a 
greater—or less—number of untrustworthy men 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


than will be found among an equal number of 
landlords. It has been our observation that one 
of the surest ways of getting a tenant in a mood 
to “beat” his landlord is for the latter to start the 
“beating game” first; similarly the landlord who 
finds his tenant stealing cotton or mistreating live- 
stock at once concludes that the harshest of meas- 
ures and the hardest of terms are none too hard 
for such a renter. 

One of the most successful landlords we know, 
aman who has been conspicuously successful in 
getting and keeping the best tenants anywhere in 
his section, makes it a rule first of all to impress 
upon the prospective tenant the mutual obliga- 
tions of each party to the contract. He emphasizes 
particularly the fact that the arrangement is a 
partnership, neither party to which should seek 
an unfair advantage, but rather under which every 
effort is to be made to advance the interests of 
both. His tenants at the outset are impressed 
with his reasonableness, justice and honesty, and 
his attitude of a square deal to all, and in conse- 
quence they themselves are on their mettle to 
prove by their works that they can be as just and 
square and mindful of their obligations as tenants 
as their landlord is of his as landlord. The results 
are seen in lands that are getting better instead 
of wearing out; average yields are rising instead 
of falling; and a long list of the very best tenants 
in the county are always waiting to rent land on 
this particular farm. 

What this landlord has done, any landlord may 
do; what these tenants are doing, any tenant may 
do,—provided, always, landlord and tenant go 
about the business in a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness and codperation, making the business a real 
partnership. 





Some Tasks of Self-education 


OUTHERN farmers have been spending around 

$50,000,000 a year for commercial fertilizers— 

millions of this amount being wasted each 
season by men who know they ought to study fer- 
tilizers more carefully but fail to do it. The farmer 
who is to educate himself and succeed must say: 
“T’ve got to learn about potash, nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and lime and what they doin the soil. About 
what they cost and what they ought to cost. About 
whether my type of land already has enough pot- 
ash, lime or nitrogen. About whether this crop I 
am going to plant needs more or less of this or 
that element than most peopie apply. And so I 
am going to make myself study fertilizer bulletins 
and fertilizer books, and I am going to write The 
Progressive Farmer or the experiment station for 
whatever information I can’t figure out for 
myself.” 

That’s the sort of spirit that will save money in 
the fertilizer matter. Such a farmer will not spend 
money on elements that won’t pay 100 cents for 
each $1 expended. And on the other hand he will 
be sure to buy fertilizers just so far as they will 
pay $1.25, $1.50 or $2 in profits for every $1 he puts 
into them. 

The same sort of farmer will say: “Well, here I 
am spending hard-earned dollars every month and 
every week for horse feed, cattle feed and hog 
feed. Just as I ought to learn about fertilizers so 
I ought to learn about feeds, and just as I have 
learned to balance nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash to meet soil needs, so I am going to learn 
to balance protein, carbohydrates and fat to meet 
animal needs. And I am going to get books and 
bulletins on feeds and feeding and master them 
before I quit.” 

This is the sort of spirit it takes in a man to 
educate himself in farming. 





A Thought for the Week 


ence ee 


MPTY hours, empty hands, empty compan- 

ions, empty words and empty hearts draw in 

evil spirits as a vacuum draws in air. To be 
occupied with good is the best defense against the 
inroads of evil—William Arnot. 





Be ever on your guard against a grudging and contentious 
spirit, so that you may always prove yourself to be blame- 
less and spotless.—Paul’s Letter to the Philippians. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















A Variety of Comment 


VERY country school ought to have an ex- 

hibit showing the common wild plants, weeds, 

flowers, insects, etc., with their common and 
scientific names, together with specimens and 
names of all grasses, clovers, etc., that are found 
in the community or that should be found there. 
In other words, an exhibit which will enable any 
boy to identify all the common wild and cultiva- 
ted plants with whose names he may not be famil- 
iar, and all the insects. Why not urge this upon 
your teacher along with the other suggestions 
mentioned in last week’s paper? 

The Texas Democratic state platform “recom- 
mends the submission by the Legislature of a con- 
stitutional amendment exempting from taxation 
all factories in the manufacture of cotton or wor- 
steds or woolens in Texas for a period of ten 
years.” And we again raise the question why 
money put into a silo, a creamery, a pure-bred sire, 
or any other improvement a farmer or group of 
farmers may propose in a neighborhood is not 
just as much entitled to exemption from taxation 
as money put into a cotton factory? It may be 
well to stimulate industrial progress by tax ex- 
emptions, but if so, then agriculturdl progress is 
also entitled to like encouragement. 

ok * +k 

The South Carolina state warehouse system is 
too important an institution to be made a football 
of politics. For this reason we regretted State 
Commissioner Mclaurin’s active part in the re- 
cent bitter factional fight in the Palmetto State— 
resulting not unnaturally in his resignation now 
that his faction was defeated. In his letter an- 
nouncing his resignation Mr. McLaurin says: 


“What the system now needs is (1) licensed 
graders; (2) direct sales; (3) to become self- 
supporting. The insurance, properly handled 
by the Legislature, can be made to support 
the system and furnish aid in establishing di- 
rect sales. Few realize the tremendous profits 
made upon insurance. We have paid out 
around $80,000 in premiums, while the losses 
during that time amount to only $1,197.” 

me ew 

Every cotton state ought to supplement the new 
Federal warehouse law by providing a state ware- 
house system in harmony with it. The National 
government provides the machinery for making 
warehouses what they should be. Now the states 
should appoint warehouse commissioners (1) to 
help get the warehouses started, (2) to keep down 
insurance rates, (3) plan for general codperation 
among warehouses in the farmer’s interest, etc., 
etc. 

4 

Anniston, Alabama, falls in line with the move- 
ment for exempting new industries from taxation. 
Says a daily paper in reporting the action of the 
city council: 


“The ordinance exempting the Anniston 
Ordnance Company and Anniston Steel Com- 
pany from taxes for a period of five years was 
read for the third time by Councilman Hamil- 
ton and passed. The passage of this ordinance 
was in accordance with the city’s plan to fos- 
ter new industries.” 

* * * 

For our part, we are entirely in sympathy with 
the plan to use taxation so as promote material 
development and the general welfare. What we 
want, however, is to have the principle applied in 
such a way as to encourage not only manufactures 
and town development but agriculture and rural 
development. Suppose, for example, we should 
tax a resident’s first $1,000 worth of real estate at 
only half the rate at which holdings in excess of 
$1,000 worth are taxed. Would not that discourage 
large holdings and absentee landlordism and pro- 
mote instead small holdings and home-ownership? 
If these Texas and Anniston ideas are good, 
there’s no use limiting their application to manu- 
facturing industries alone. Let’s see where they 
can be applied to the benefit of agriculture also. 

kOe Ok 

“We didn’t get a very large proportion of the 
farmers of the county to join in our cottonseed 
pool,” said Business Agent Nighols of my 
County Farmers’ Union in our office the other day, 
“but we got 2,400 pounds of cottonseed meal in ex- 
change for each ton of seed, when farmers selling 
individually were getting only pound for pound, 
—that is to say, 2,000 pounds of meal for each ton 
of seed—and some of them not so much as that. 
In other words, for each ton of seed sold codpera- 
tively we got 400 pounds of meal extra simply by 


selling together instead of each man selling for 
himself.” In nearly every county similar good re- 
sults may be had by pooling cotton seed. In fact, 
the farmers in a section of a county may organize 
with almost equally as good results. With the 
present high prices of cotton, there is going to be 
a wild scramble for seed long before the season 
closes and farmers who hold seed until next spring 
are likely to get record-breaking prices. 
% 


“Somebody Must Lead; Why Not You?” 


66 Y SHIPPING hogs co@peratively,” said a 
farmer in our office the otherday, “my 
neighbors and I cleared $200 profit on 130 

head shipped.” And another farmer from the same 
section told us that peanut-growers by combining 
and ordering in wholesale lots saved 33% per cent 
on bags. In the same county the Farmers’ Union 
secured substantial reductions in freight rates on 
fertilizer and. lime, whereas without organization 
on the part of the farmers the rates would have 
undoubtedly stayed as they were. 

And in nearly every other county the opportuni- 
ties for organization and coéperation are just as 
good. Right in your own neighborhood, Mr. Farm- 
er, we doubt not, there is a chance for ten times 
more cooperative effort than is now being put 
forth. Somebody must lead; why not you? 

ot 


Codperation and Neighborliness 

N TALKING about coédperation let it be always 

remembered that codperation is not confined to 
buying, shipping, selling, running codéperative 

enterprises and other forms of commerce or “bus- 
iness.” All this is good and necessary. It means 
better profits for the individuals interested; and 
we need bigger profits in order to make farming 
and farm life more attractive. 

Along with coéperation for bigger profits, how- 
ever, let’s never forget that the biggest, noblest, 
and most inspiring of all forms of codperation 
comes when the human heart is stirred by senti- 
ments of sympathy and friendship, and men and 
women join in helping somebody in distress hav- 
ing no thought whatever of future profit or ad- 
vantage. 

We like to record incidents of this kind just as 
much as we like to report successes in codperative 
marketing or other profit-making codperation. 
Here, for example, is a story a farmer has just sent 
his local paper telling what happened the other 
day when his barn burned, destroying 45 tons of 
hay: 

“Before the fire died down a man I had never 
known or seen offered me the hay that was 
standing on a farm which he owned, Other 
Cummington men made it their business to 
see that the hay was cut and raked. Five 
teams with mowing machines and several men 
with scythes attacked that grass one morning, 
being followed by several horse rakes and hand 








WANTED! 
WANTED by all the people: 
A servant, 
Born of those who serve and aspire, 
Who has known want and trouble 
And al} that passes in the Little House of the Poor— 
Lonely thought, counsels of love and prudence— 
The happiness born of a penny——— 








The need of the strange and n ity Dollar— 

And the love of things above all its power of meas- 
urement— 

The dreams that come of Wezriness and a hard bed— 

The thirst for } ‘ning as a great Deliverer; 





Who has felt in his heart the weakness and the 
strength of his brothers, 





And above all, t divinity that dwells in them; 

Who, therefore, shall have faith in men and women, 

And knowledge of their wrongs and needs and of 
their proneness to error, 

Humbliy must he listen to their voice as one who 
knows that God will often speak in it. 

And have charity even for his own judgments. 

Thus removed, far removed from the conceit and van- 
ity of Princes, 

Shall he know how great is the Master he Bas chosen 
to serve, 


—Irving Batcheller in the New York Times, 
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helpers. These in turn were followed by my 

nearer neighbors from Goshen equipped with 

six two-horse hay wagons and helpers. The 

result was that in a surprisingly short time I 

had 15 tons of hay stacked at a convenient 

place near my home.” 

Life is worth living in a neighborhood where 
such a spirit of true codperation exists. And if the 
reader will only watch out, we doubt not that some 
opportunity will soon appear in his own commun- 
ity for increasing the happiness and neighborli- 
ness of everybody by just such codperative help- 
fulness. 

a 7 
Community Singing 

E HOPE Mrs. Boylin’s suggestion in last 

week’s paper, “Sing More—In Church and 

Sunday School,” will set a lot of our people 
thinking. We don’t sing enough in this country, 
as anybody knows who has witnessed the good 
results of community music abroad. We ought to 
get people together in singing classes. We might 
hold “all-day singings,” as is already done in some 
sections. We ought to introduce spirited songs 
into public schools and into farmers’ and farm 
women’s clubs. Dr. Charles W. Eliot in a recent 
publication strongly urges the need for more at- 
tention to music in schools. And then, too, as 
Mrs. Boylin suggests: “Why not sing after Sunday 
school each Sunday? There is no need to hurry 
home. Sunday is rest day, so make the best of it, 
even by having a little social time at the church.” 

Getting people to sing together will promote 
that spirit of neighborliness which must be the 
foundation of all true codperation. A recent 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly points out that 
when men sing together, it not only “gives them 
the most wholesome of diversions, but it equalizes 
them; it creates a sort of brotherhood.” As he 
continues: 

“The possibilities in music to weld together 
socially disorganized communities have never 
been fully realized in America. Were we to 
set about using it directly to that end, we 
should find out how valuable it is in breaking 
down artificial barriers. By choral singing, 
people in any one locality can be brought into 
a certain sympathy with each other. Groups 
who attend the same church, the fathers and 
mothers of children whom the settlements 
reach—wherever there is a ‘neighborhood’ 
there is a chance for singing. It needs only a 
person who believes in it, and who will rigidly 
select only the best music. And where neigh- 
borhood groups have been singing the same 
fine music, any great gathering of people 
would find everybody ready to take part in 
choral-singing.” 

4 

The Social Element in Land Sales 

LAWYER writing us regarding race segre- 

gation in land ownership says: “The su- 

preme courts are awakening to the fact that 
such questions, like labor laws, are not merely 
contractual but social, and the judges are broad- 
ening their visions like all the rest of us in the 
last decade or so.” 

There is the whole point. In the sale of land 
the social element is one of the most important. 
Men are not merely animals. They do not exist 
merely to eat and drink and pile up certain heaps 
of material things called property. Their most 
sacred treasure is their home life and their social 
life; and for this reason it seems to us the height 
of folly to say that the Southern white farmers 
have a right to protect their barns and houses 
and lands, but have not the right to protect their 
higher treasures—their home life, social life, 
neighborhood life, with all that these terms imply. 

If my neighbor sells a mule or a load of lumber, 
that affects me in no serious way. But the sale 
of land involves the right to say who shall be my 
neighbor, who shall be available as associates for 
my wife and children, who shall be co-workers 
with me in all my efforts to develop a satisfying 
life for me and mine. The transaction is indeed 
“not merely contractual but social.” 

We want no injustice done any race, but the law 
must come to recognize codperative effort and 
a richer social life as the basis for a rural civili- 
zation and take steps to promote these ends. 
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A WONDERFUL WORLD 





[vs a wonderful world when you sum 
it all up, 

And we ought to be glad we are in it, 

The fellow who drinks from old Misery’s 


cup, 
Gets the goblet of joy the next minute 

In a wonderful way 
In the course of a day 

Strange changes occur as by magic 
There are solemn and sad things 
And joyful and glad things, 

And things that are comic and tragic. 


It’s a wonderful world, full of wonderful 
things, 
No two days alike in their passing; 
Some new joy or sorrow the rising sun 
brings, 
Some new charm the former outclass- 


And yesterday’s glad. 
Are perhaps todays’ sad, 

And yesterday’s poor may be wealthy, 
Oh, the changes are quick, 
Even yesterday’s sick 

May today or tomorrow be healthy. 


It’s a wonderful world, for we never can 
tell 
What for us has the morrow in store; 
Things happen as though by some magic 
spell 
That never happened before, 
And nobody knows 
Or can ever disclose 
What the joy of the future may be, 
But of one thing I’m sure 
Despite all we endure 
*Twill be worth while to hang on and see. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 





“age follows. 








BATHING AND BATH CONVEN- 
IENCES 


The Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
Learn That Bathing Is Essential to 
the Best Bodily Conditions 


HE children were still having a 
hilarious time in the swimming 
pool when Miss Margaret came 
down the hill. They hastily scrambled 
into their tents made of brush and 
leaves whence they emerged in a few 
minutes all glowing rosily—that is, 
all but Edith; she was shivering and 
blue. 
“Why, dearie, you are all cold. You 
must have stayed in too long.” 
“No-oo-o, only a few minutes, Miss 
Margaret, but I just hate the water. 
I am always cold in the water and 
never get warm, no matter what I do. 
I go in merely because the others do.” 
“I see your reaction is not good. 
You probably should not go into the 
water but just stay around the edge 
and pad@e like little Gracie and Billy. 
One who does not feel warm and 
glowing after a cold bath should al- 
ways take a lukewarm one or hot 
one, whether a tub or pool bath. The 
shock of the cold is too great for 
them. It is as foolish for one who 
stays cold and blue to go into cold 
water as it is for one to eat sawdust 
food and pretend she likes it.” 
Hot and Cold Baths 


**A€ RE hot or cold baths best, Miss 
Margaret?” 

“That is determined by the individ- 
ual. What is good for one person is 
bad for another, and so each person 
must watch himself closely, and if 
the after results of a hot bath are 
found to be harmful, cold or temper- 
ate ones should be taken, and vice 
versa. If a person can stand it, it is 
well to take a cold plunge in the 
morning, for it is stimulating and has 
no detrimental reaction for one who 
can take it. If you are obliged to ex- 
ercise a great deal after bathing for 
the purpose of getting warm, it is a 
sure indication that your vitality is 
too low for such a bath. When the 
cold water comes in contact with the 
skin, the superficial blood vessels con- 
tract and the blood is driven to the 
internal organs, the temperature 
there being raised while the temper- 
ature at the surface is temporarily 
lowered. Then when the reaction 
takes place the skin vessels dilate, 
the blood rushes back to them, and 
the bather experiences a pleasant 
glow over the entire body. 

“A hot water bath, as a rule, should 
be avoided. especially by those that 


are nervous. While it is a powerful 
stimulant to the nervous system, it 
is usually followed by a strong reac- 
tion. The fibrous ends of the nerves, 
extending over the surface of the 
body, are thrown into a state of ex- 
citement and so-called nervous leak- 
Should you insist upon 
taking a hot water bath, it should be 
taken immediately before retiring. If 
taken during the day, do not fail to 
follow it with a plunge or, at least a 
dash of cold water.” . 

“A warm water or tepid bath is best 
for those who cannot take a cold 
bath. The effect is soothing, the blood 
flowing into the relaxed vessels of the 
skin, and @hereby increasing its ac- 
tion. As heat facilitates the bodily 
functions, a warm bath will often do 
more to freshen a fatigued person 
than a longer time spent in sleep. If 
the bath be only moderately warm 
(tepid), it acts as a sedative to the 
nervous system. Those who take the 
cold daily bath should take a warm 
bath, with soap, at least once a week, 
for the sake of cleanliness.” 


Bathing Essential to Health 


Bs BATHING necessary to health, 
Miss Margaret? I know some 
seemingly perfectly healthy children 
who never bathe.” 

“Tt is well that you said ‘seemingly, 
Alice, for bathing, daily bathing, is 
necessary to obtain the very best 
bodily conditions. Health requires 
that the four eliminating agents of 
the body, that is those that carry 
away the poisons, (lungs, kidneys, 
bowels, skin) should be kept normal- 
ly active. Deep breathing is essential 
to the first; water, inside and out- 
side, for the three remaining agents. 
The primary use of the bath is to se- 
cure cleanliness, to remove from the 
surface of the skin the accumulations 
of refuse matter brought out through 
the pores. Perspiration contains a 
considerable percentage of solid mat- 
ter, which remains on the skin while 
the moisture is evaporated or is ab- 
sorbed by the clothing. This material 
soon becomes offensive, and, accord- 
ing to some authorities, is taken back 
into the body if not frequently de- 
moved by bathing, and it may pro- 
duce a slow poisoning. The pores be- 
come clogged and their natural func- 
tion is disturbed. For proof, look at 
the yellow skin and dull eyes of those 
who do not bathe daily.” 

“Isn’t it funny that most all chil- 
dren hate to be bathed?” 

“I think, dearie, that comes mainly 
from children being ‘scrubbed’ once a 
week instead of being put every day 
into a nice, big tub full of warm wa- 
ter, where they can splash and have 
fun. Children, especially, should have 
daily baths and frequent changes of 
underclothing. Everything in the 
shape of dress should be loose and 
easy, both to allow free circulation 
and to permit free exit to the perspir- 
ation which leaves the body, winter 
as well as summer. Thus much of the 
bed wetting and many of the skin 
diseases so prevalent among children 
may be avoided.” 

“Aunt Margaret, why cannot all 
country homes have a bathroom? It 
is almost impossible to indulge in 
bathing without one.” 

“Why, almost every country home 
could have some form of bathing con- 
veniences if they only wish to have 
them hard enough, at least many that 
do not have them. There are many 
different systems of water supply and 
more and more farms are getting wa- 
ter in the house, with kitchen sinks 
and bathrooms. If one cannot afford 
to put in a system of water supply, 
there are many economical ways of 
getting water into the house, running 
rainwater or pumping well water into 
the elevated barrel being the simp- 
lest. However, if it is impossible to 


get this, each family has big wash 
tubs and there is no reason for not 
using these. The closet with a slant- 
ing cement floor and an overhead 
shower is very popular and can be 
built by any boy with some ingenuity 
and a couple of dollars to spend.” 

“Could I do it, myself?” said John. 

“Of course, you could. Ask The Pro- 
gressive Farmer how to lay the ce- 
ment and the rest will be easy.” 

“T love to bathe,” said Dan. 

“Me, too,” replied John. 

“Tam very glad you do, for it is true 
that ‘Cleanliness is essential to health- 
fulness, and both are conducive to a 
spirit of godliness.” 





WHY THE YOUNG DOCTOR IS 
TO BE TRUSTED 


The Young Doctor and the Intelli- 
gent Young Mother May Well Be 
Enirusted With Our Future Citi- 
zens 


ILL you please write me what it 

was you published in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer some time ago,— 
something for expectant mothers to 
take for constipation? All 1 can re- 
member is figs, prunes and senna, and 
it was to be ground up in the meat 
chopper. I suffer so much from con- 
stipation, and our doctor prescribed 
salts and cream of tartar, but so 
much of that makes me weak. 

“I think we need better doctors 
anyway. After hearing your talk on 
the new-born baby, I tried to get our 
doctor to do some of the things you 
said do when my last one was born, 
and he just laughed at me; and if you 
could have seen the bungled wad of 
cotton, not even sterilized, just old, 
common, dirty cotton, that was put 
on the baby’s navel, you would have 
made a speech, I am sure. But I am 
helpless; they make out like they 
know more than I, and they do, of 
course, and say that I had better quit 
reading all that mess in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, The Woman’s Home Companion, 
etc.” 

Such a letter as this rouses all the 
motherliness in a woman. It makes 
me want to be a mother not to one 
little bride only, but to all mothers of 
young children who live out in the ru- 
ral districts. 

Salts and cream of tartar have their 
places but, like calomel, their- places 
are very few and far between. More 
and more are those who keep up with 
the world’s progress aware of the 
fact that to regulate the body through 
food is better than to use all the med- 
icines in the world. 

And the more I go about the coun- 
try and the more I see of doctors and 
mothers and babies, the more my ad- 
miration goes out to the young doc- 
tor, the one who has just come 
through a most excellent course of 
training of seven years, and then 
added to this two years or more of 
hospital experience. He knows what 
the world has discovered for the good 
of the human body, he knows the in- 
fluence of mind upon the physical 
well-being, and, withal, he is keenly 
alive, his heart is not seared by much 
suffering, and he has taken the sur- 
geon’s oath to place the welfare of 
the patient before that of his own. 

This does not reflect upon the won- 
derful usefulness of the older doctor 
who has kept pace with the world, for 
many of these elderly doctors go 
away for a month every year and 
study under the best specialists to be 
found. They take magazines and 
read; their offices may not be fine, 
but they have the equipment of which 
many a more showy office cannot 
boast. These are God’s true messen- 
gers, but in balancing experience 
against knowledge, knowledge rises 
above experience in many places, and 
when it is combined, blest indeed are 
those who have their services. 

Let me give one or two experiences 
that have come under my observation 
recently. There was a little baby 
who began to lick its mother’s face 
and neck and everything with which 
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it came in contact. She thought it 
very sweet and cute, as long as it 
was confined to the family, but was 
fearful when outsiders received the 
same treatment. One day the young 
doctor came and he said, “That is not 
right; any unusual symptom has a 
meaning. Don’t you know what your 
baby wants? Salts—just give it or- 
ange juice strained, well cooked cereal 
with a little salt and lime water in its 
milk. His suggestion was followed 
and then the licking soon ceased. 
Parents should watch any unusual 
tendency of the baby, and investigate 
the cause at once. 


Another baby of seven months had 
never been able to sit up; the mother 
thought it was lazy; but the grand- 
mother feared there was trouble and 
insisted upon an examination which 
disclosed curvature of the spine. 
Treated in time, this can be remed- 
ied; left “to outgrow,” as is so many 
times advised, it results in the hunch- 
back for life. The young doctor or 
surgeon knows that it could have 
been remedied, while the older doctor 
says, “a dispensation of Providence.” 

Within a day or two I came across 
another illustration: The old family 
doctor treated a boy for years for 
“epileptic fits” of increasing violence 
and frequency. A young surgeon came 
into their midst and discovered that 
he needed circumcision. Before cir- 
cumcision, the boy had frequent epi- 
leptic fits; three months after the boy 
had grown stronger in every way and 
the attacks have been growing less. 

Likewise, what is true of the doc- 
tor is true of the dentist. As with the 
elderly doctors, I class the dentists 
who have read and thought ‘and stud- 
ied with the young ones, because they 
are young in heart and intelligence. 
However, take your child to the one 
who is old in other things as in years, 
and he will tell you that sugar decays 
teeth; that it is well to pull out the 
child’s first teeth because the second 
ones soon fill their places; that it is 
foolish to spend much money on that 
same first set. But the young dentist 
will not do this. He would fill the 
child’s teeth for nothing rather than 
see the little thing suffer, or ruin the 
prospects for sound second teeth by 
lack of care of the first. I have known 
young dentists to go to schools to 
teach the children how to care for 
their teeth, and actually present chil- 
dren with tooth brushes if they would 
promise to use them. A mother told 
me this summer that she had to 
spend five dollars to have her child’s 
teeth cared for. I considered it mon- 
ey well spent when I saw the child. 

Now, coming back to the matter of 
using common cotton for the baby’s 
navel, it would seem that the most 
ignorant member of the laity that 
ever read a newspaper would know 
about germs and the serious danger 
of infection. Sterilized absorbent 
cotton or gauze is not so expensive 
but that anyone could afford a roll 
for the baby’s navel. Five cents’ 
worth would be more than sufficient. 

The superstition about these things 
is appalling One young doctor told 
me that he had several cases of te- 
tanus among babies, caused from the 
use of soot beaten out of a rusty 
stove pipe and put on the umbilical 
cord by an ignorant mid-wife. 

May I conclude by urging every 
prospective mother to write to the 
Child Welfare Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., for bulletins on Prenatal Care; 
Infant Care; the Feeding of Children, 
and read them as earnestly and pray- 
erfully as she does her Bible? They 
cost only a postal card, while the 
knowledge they contain is beyond 
price. May I also add, in this day 
and time, it is little less than criminad 
to thrust into being a life without this 
kgsowledge by the mother who gives 
that soul being? 

May every little mother if the 
country know that she is right i: 
reading all she can for her baby’s 
welfare and _ practicing what sh 
learned! God has given the care of 
the tiny baby only to the mother’s 
arms; He has given that mother the 


“e 
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Practical Economy 
in Home Baking 


Royal Baking Powder and Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder are made from 
Cream of Tartar, which is derived from 
grapes. They leave no ‘bitter taste and 
produce food which excels in flavor, tex- 
ture and keeping quality. : 





3971—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. The suit may have straight or bloom- 
er trousers and they are joined to an underwaist. 


7980—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure, One or two materials 
can be used in making this waist. 


398%—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is cut in four 
gores, the side gores forming deep pockets. 


It is not economy in the end to use 
7991—Boys’ Norfolk Suit—Cut in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. This suit has a Norfolk blouse other baking powders because they cost 
and straight trousers, 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. less. 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Cheap powders differ greatly in leaven- 
ing power. 


If an inferior baking powder is used 
for a fine cake and the cake turns out a 
failure there is a waste of other materials 





; : a ; ; It nerves us on to try again when failures 
intelligence of the man, and with it aedeed Ge Game: 

an added quality—intuition. And what The dimples of encouragement are good for 
; ’ : 5 me and you, 

can be God’s purpose in this but that It pays a higher interest, for it is merely 
she has been entrusted with the care lent— tei ae 

; ’ _ It’s worth a million dollars and i oesn’t 
of the world’s welfare—the future of a & Ga 

the human race? Therefore, all hail 


to the intelligent doctor, the young “4 we ee 
doctor, the young dentist, and the A hundred times before you can squeeze out 


worth much more than a whole can of the 
remncon who is both young and intel- It sippnan ak, maebeeee, to the heartstrings 
igen 


cheap baking powder. 
ges ge ns There are no failures with Royal Bak- 
MRS. W. R. HOLLOWELL. And always leaves ‘an echo that is very like 
. Goldsboro, N. C. 


a. | ing Powder or Dr. Price’s; hence they are 
So, smile away. Folks understand what by | economical in practical use. 
a smile is meant, 
It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t 
cost a cent. 





The Frog and the Ox: This Week's 
Nursery Fable 


—Author Unknown, 























se ” H 1 If you have neighbors who do not read 5 . 
gi ogy Mager Tog a The adage vig Farmer, send us sar i J ae When writing to advertisers say: “J am writing you as ana divert i 
‘ and we will send them some sample copies. . : ° 
of a pool, or have seen such a ter- Then call on them and ask them to sub- The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


. e scribe, -» 
rible monster! It was as big.as a “"_* ing it carries. 


mountain, with horns on its head, 
and a long tail, and it had hoofs di- oO , 
vided in two.” i 

The Standard of Value and Qualitf 
Te e 
just you see.” So he blew himself we A Real Champion 
out. “Was he as big as that?” he 


“Tush, child, tush,” said the old 
frog, “that was only Farmer White’s 
In ev type of contest—on road, track 
asked. , Br ? 
“Oh, much bigger than that,” said and’ fal Paine cars have consistently 

















ox. It isn’t so big either; he may be 
a little bit taller than I, but I could 
easily make myself quite as broad; 


But that is not all of the story by any means, 
Despite the earnest warnings of everyone 


the young frog. 

Again the old one blew himself out, 
and asked the young one if the ox 
was as big as that. 

“Bigger, father, bigger,’ was the 
reply. 


demonstrated ‘their “‘stamina,"’ speed and 
stability. 


To be sure, there are cars that can travel 


faster than the Paige, but there is no 
car on the American market that will 
travel farther at sustained speed — and 
that is the real test of automobile ef- 


at the Camp, that same Paige then turned 
its nose toward the clouds and battered 
its way to an elevation of 9,500 feet 
above the sea level—more than a quarter 
of a mile beyond the timber line—three 
miles further up Mount Hood than any 
motor car had ever climbed before. 





ficiency. 

We have never attempted to build a car that 
will go faster than 60 miles an hour. But 
we have always taken the pains to build 
a car that will go twenty-four hours in 
the day—seven days in the week. 

You see, we are old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that rugged strength—staying power 
—is the best thing that a manufacturer 
can put into his car. And, so do you. 


So the frog took a deep breath, and 
blew and blew and blew, and swelled 
and swelled. And then he said: “I’m 
sure the Ox is not as big as—”’ But 
at this moment he burst. 


There never was a more terrific battle in 
the annals of mountain climbing. At 
times, the ‘Fairfield’ was completely 
sheathed in ice, and, when it finally came 
to a halt, that stout-hearted champion 
was resting on a sixty per cent grade. 

Impossible, you say. Then, please consult 
the officiel, records as published in every 
newspaper on the coast. And a little bit 





Self-conceit may lead to self-de- 
struction. 





later, perhaps, you may have an oppor- 
Send Us Names of Your Farmer i Are you interested in proof—the kind of tunity to actually witncss this thrilling 
frock that is based on actual performance? climb on the screen at your favorite mov- 

Friends hen, consider the recent mountains ing picture theatre. 


climbing record established by a Paige 
“Fairfield Six-46" at Mount Hood, Oregon, 
on July tenth. 

Starting with a large field of competitors, the 
“Fairfield” was the first car of the year to A single demonstration will settle your 
reach Government Camp, where it was particular automobile problem for all 
awarded the Pridemore Silver Trophy. time. 

This is a gruelling climb in itself—the For Paige owners are satisfied owners. 
classic event of the northwest. They have “‘arrived.” 


END us names with mailing ad- 

dresses of your relatives and 
friends who reside in the less favored 
sections of the East, North and West. 
We will mail each a copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer “Homeseekers’ Spe- 
cial” of October 21. This contains mat- 
ter which tells why the South is a 
better place in which to live and to 
farm than the North, East or West. 


Get a Fall Style Book 


HE Fall Quarterly Style Book is 

now ready, and will be found 
helpful to the home dressmaker. It 
contains all the latest styles, and has 
special articles explaining and illus- 
trating the use of Progressive Farmer |* 
patterns. The Price is 10 cents. 


~ Let Us Smile 


But, best of all, make it a point to see this 
New Series Paige *’Fairfield” at the sales 
room of the local dealer. One glance will 
convince you that it is a thoroughbred. 








NEW SERIES FAIRFIELD “SIX-46" SEVEN-PASSENGER $1375 f. 0. b. Detroit 
NEW SERIES FLEETWOOD “SIX-38" FIVE-PASSENGER $1090 f. o. b. Detroit 








Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
223 McKinstry Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











THE thing that goes the farthest towards 
» making life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, is 
just a pleasant smile; 

The smile that bubbles from the heart that 
loves its fellow-men 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom and 
coax the sun again; 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with 
manly kindness blent— 

It's worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t 
cost a cent. 














There is no room for sadness when we seco 
- @ cheery smile; 
It always has the same good look—it’s never 
out of style— 
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Don’t Miss the Big Mo 
on’t e Big Money 
6 fe E virgin soil that the stumps keep out 
of cultivationin the best soil you have. 
You can pull outan acreor more of stumps 
in a day ata cost oi from 3c to 5c per stump. 
No matter how big or tough the stump, it 
walks right out when the Hercules gets hold 
of it. Withthe stump comeall thelong tap 
roots that spread outin alldirections. The 
land is left ready for cultivation, 


Triple Stump Pu 
Power mp ller 
Let us send you proof that thous, 
sands of farmers have made 
big money by the Her- 
cules. Getour money 
saving proposition, & 


BERCULES MFG. CO; 
180 25th 


pAsk 

About 
Hand- 
Power 
Pullers 
Low Price 
120,000 
BPounds Pull 














fT) ; Stop Crop 
De- 
struction 


Write for free book and letters from hundreds of 
ers telling what they do with the Martin, 
e 


THE, 


it ; te = levels b 
itches, throws u rraces, levels 
ss levees, builds roads, *All-steel, a 
reversible for wide and narrow cutting. 
Money back guarantes i. 
Owensboro Ditcher and Grader Co., Inc., Box 315, Owensboro, Ky. 


* 


pa, fille et 
0 days’ trial, 





KITSELMAN FENCE 
Get it Brom} 
pase Factory 
Direc 


HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 
Made of Open Hearth wire, 
y heavily galv astrong ; 
- durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
1 sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
4 Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’sa few of ourbig values : 


Prices on Galv. ‘e. 
Our big Catalog oe on Magen _ 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Poultr: Lawn [oe at 
money-saving prices. Write for ‘Sioa ‘8 free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 yf oto 








is the title of a little booklet, giving seven 
reasons, official and non-official, why it isthe 
best time to spray. This booklet will besent 
out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 
New York, manufacturersofthe well-known 
**SCALECIDE’’ ataveryearly date. Ifyou 
are not on their mailing list, send thema 
postal today giving the number of your trees 
and your dealer’s name and you will ree 
ceivea copy free, Address Dept. 23. 








QUALITY FIRST 


The _ Clovers- 
Collard, Cab- \ Crimson, Alfalfa, 
bage, Spinach, Red and Bur; 
Irish Potatoes. Abruzzi Rye. 
We specialize in Bermuda Onions. 
Special offer 12 packages assorted Vegetable Seeds for 50¢ 


J, STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd. New Orieans, La. 














Uses_Kerosene, Gaso- 
line, Distillate, Gas and 


Many sizes; hd gee — de- 
sign. Good Materials. Built by pai 
workmen. Sizes 1% to 22 i i oa cto 38 

orse- power. 


agg ne Book 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING. co., 
1090King Street, oTTawa, 





CENTS A ROD for 

x @ 2%-inch high fence; 

21% c. a rod for 47-in. 

81 styles Farm, Poultryand Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 


Solid on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
= Write for free catalog mow. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
mer, 


| glad to think 











Pollyanna: 


(Trademark) 


The Glad Book 


(Trademark) 











By 
ELEANOR H. PORTER 





Copyright 1913 
By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 

















CHAPTER XXVIII— (Continued) 


OU know nothing was ever right 

before—for mother, she was al- 
ways wanting ’em different. And, real- 
ly, I don’t know as one could blame 
her much—under the circumstances. 
But now she lets me keep the shades 
up, and she takes interest in things— 
how she looks, and her nightdress, 
and all that. And she’s actually be- 


| gun to knit little things—reins and 


baby 
tals. 


blankets for fairs and hospi- 
And she’s so interested, and so 
she can do it!—and 
that was all Miss Pollyanna’s doing, 
you know, ’cause she told mother 
she could be glad she’d got her hands 
and arms, anyway; and that made 
mother wonder right away why she 
didn’t do something with her hands 
and arms. And so she began to do 
something—to knit, you know. And 
you can’t think what a different room 
it is now, what with the red and blue 
and yellow worsteds, and the prisms 
in the window that she gave her— 
why, it actually makes you feel bet- 
ter just to go in there now; and be- 
fore I used to dread it awfully,’ it 
was so dark and gloomy, and moth- 
er was so—so unhappy, you know. 

“And so we want you to please tell 
Miss Pollyanna that we understand 
it’s all because of her. And please say 
we’re so glad we know her and that 
we thought, maybe if she knew it, it 
would make her a little glad that she 
knew us. And—and that’s all,” sigh- 
ed Milly, rising hurriedly to her feet. 
“You'll tell her?” 

“Why, of course,’ murmured Miss 
Polly, wondering just how much of 
this remarkable discourse she could 


’ 


| remember to tell. 


These visits of John Pendleton and 


| Milly Snow were only the first of 


many; and always there were the 
messages—the messages which were 
in some way so curious that they 
caused Miss Polly more and more 
to puzzle over them. 

One day there was the little Wid- 
ow Benton. Miss Polly knew her 
well, though they had never called 
upon each other. By reputation she 
knew her as the saddest little wo- 
man in town—one who was always 
in black. To-day, however, Mrs. Ben- 
ton wore a knot of pale blue at the 
throat, though there were tears in 
her eyes. She spoke of her grief and 
horror at the accident; then she 
asked diffidently if she might see 
Poilyanna. 

Miss Polly shook her head. 

‘I am sorry, but she sees no one 
yet. A little later—perhaps.” 

Mrs. Benton wiped her eyes, rose, 
and turned to go. But after she had 
almost reached the hall door she 
came back hurriedly. 

“Miss Harrington, 
give her—a message, 

“Certainly, Mrs. 
very glad to.” 

Still the little 
then she spoke. 

“Will you tell her, please, that— 
that I’ve put on this,” she said, just 
touching the blue bow at her throat. 
Then, at Miss Polly’s ill-concealed 
look of surprise, she added: “The lit- 
the girl has been trying for so long to 
make me wear—some color, that I 
thought she’d be—glad to know I'd 
begun. She said that Freddy would 
be so glad to see it, if I would. You 
know Freddy’s all I have now. The 
others have all—” Mrs. Benton shook 
her head and turned away. “lf you'll 
just tell Pollyanna—she’ll under- 
stand.” And the door closed after 
her. 

A little later, that same day, there 
was the other widow—at least the 
wore widow’s garments. Miss Polly 


perhaps you'd 
she stammerd. 
Benton; I shall be 


” 


woman hesitated; 


did not know her at all. She won- 
dered vaguely how Pollyanna could 
have know n her. The lady gave her 
name as “Mrs. Tarbell.” 

“T’m a stranger to you of course,” 
she began at once. 3ut I’m not 
a stranger to your little niece, Polly- 
anna. I’ve been at the hotel all sum- 
mer, and every day I’ve had to take 
long walks for my health. It was on 
these walks that I’ve met your niece 
—she’s such a dear little girl! I wish 
I could make you understand what 
she’s been to me. I was very sad 
when I came up here; and her bright 
face and cheery ways reminded me 
of my own little girl that I lost years 
ago. I was so shocked to hear of 
the accident! and then when I learn- 
ed that the poor child would never 
walk again, and that she was so un- 
happy because she couldn’t be glad 
any longer—the dear child!—I just 
had to come to you.” 

“You are very kind,” 
Miss Polly. 

“But it is you who are to be kind,” 
demurred the other. “I—I want you 
to give her a message from me. Will 
you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Will you just tell her, then, that 
Mrs. Tarbell is glad now. Yes, I 
know it sounds odd, and you don’t 
understand. But—if you’ll pardon me 
I’d rather not explain.” Sad lines 
came to the lady’s mouth, and the 
smile left her eyes. “Your niece will 
know just what I mean; and I felt 
that I must tell—her. Thank you; 
and pardon me, please, for any seem- 
ing rudeness in my call” she beg- 
ged, as she took her leave. 

Thoroughly mystified now, Miss 
Polly hurried up-stairs to Pollyan- 
na’s room. 

“Pollyanna, 
Tarbell?” 

“Oh, yes. I love Mrs. Tarbell. She’s 
sick, and awfully sad; and she’s at 
the hotel, and takes long walks. We 
go together. I mean—we used to.” 
Pollyanna’s voice broke, and two big 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Miss Polly cleared her throat hur- 
riedly. 

“Well, she’s just been here, dear. 
She left a message for you—but she 
wouldn’t tell me what it meant. She 
said to tell you that Mrs. Tarbell is 
glad now.” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands soft- 
ly. 

“Did she say that—really? 
so glad!” 

“But Pollyanna, 
mean?” 

“Why, it’s the game, and—” Polly- 
anna stopped short, her fingers to 
her lips. 

“What game?” 

“N-nothing much, Aunt Polly; that 
is—I can’t tell it unless I tell other 
things that—that I’m not to speak 
of.” 

It was on Miss Polly’s tongue to 
question her niece further; but the 
obvious distress on the little girl’s 
face stayed the words before they 
were uttered. 

Not long after Mrs. Tarbell’s visit, 
the climax came. It came in the shape 
of acall from a certain young woman 
with unnaturally pink cheeks and ab- 
normally yellow hair; a young wo- 
man who wore high heels and cheap 
jewelry; a young woman whom Miss 
Polly knew very well by reputation— 
but whom she was angrily amazed to 
meet beneath the roof of the Har- 
rington homestead. 

Miss Polly did not offer her hand. 
She drew back, indeed, as she enter- 
ed the room. 

The woman rose at once. Her eyes 
were very red, as if she had been cry- 


murmured 


do you know a Mrs. 


Oh, I’m 


what did she 
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ing. Half defiantly she as 
ight, for a moment, 
girl, Pollyanna. 
Miss Polly 


Say 


ked if she 
see the little 
said no. She began to 
it very sternly; but something in 
woman’s pleading eyes made her 
the civil explanation that no one 
was allowed to see ae oe 

The woman hesitated; then a little 
brusquely she spoke. fer chin was 
still at a slightly defiant tilt. 

“My name is Mrs. Payson—Mrs. 
Tom Payson. I presume you’ve heard 
of me—most of the good people in 
the town have—and maybe some of 
the things you’ve heard ain’t true. 
But never mind that. It’s about the 
little girl I came. I heard about the 
accident, and—and it broke me all up. 
Last week I heard how she couldn’t 
ever walk again, and—and I wished 
I could give up my uselessly well legs 
for hers. She’d do more good trot- 
ting around on ’em one hour than 
I could in a hundred years. But never 
mind that. Legs ain’t always given 
to the one who can make the best use 
of ’em, I notice.” 

She paused and cleared her throat; 
but when she resumed her voice was 
still husky. 

“Maybe, you don’t know it, but I’ve 
seen a good deal of the little girl of 
yours. We live on the Pendleton Hill 
road, and she used to go by often— 
only she didn’t always go by. She 
came in and played with the kids and 
talked to me—and my man, when he 
was home. She seemed to like it, and 
to like us. She didn’t know, I suspect, 
that her kind of folks don’t generally 
call on my kind. Maybe if they did 
call more, Miss Harrington, there 
wouldn’t be so many—of my kind,” 
she added, with sudden bitterness. 

“Be that as it may, she came; and 
she didn’t do herself no harm, and 
she did do us good—a lot o’ good. 
How much she won’t know—nor can’t 
know, I hope; cause if she did, she’d 
know other things—that I don’t want 
her to know. 

“But it’s just this. It’s been hard 
times with us this year, in more ways 
than one. We’ve been blue and dis- 
couraged—my manand me,and ready 
for—’most anything. We was reckon- 
ing on getting a divorce about now, 
and letting the kids—well, we didn’t 
know what we would do with the 
kids. Then came the accident, and 
what we heard about the little girl’s 
never walking again. And we got to 
thinking how she used to come and 
sit on our doorstep and train with 
the kids, and laugh, and—and just be 
glad. She was always being glad 
about something; and then, one day, 
she told us why, and about ‘the game, 
you know; and tried to coax us to 
play it. 

“Well, we’ve heard now that she’s 
fretting her poor little life out of her, 
because she can’t play it no more— 
that there’s nothing to be glad about. 
And that’s what I came to tell her to- 
day—that maybe she can be a little 
glad for us, ’cause we’ve decided to 
stick to each other, and play the 
game ourselves. I knew she would 
be glad, because she used to feel kind 
of bad—at things we said, sometimes. 
Just how the game is going to help 
us, I can’t say that I exactly see, yet; 
but maybe ‘twill. Anyhow, we’ve go- 
ing to try— cause she wanted us to. 
Will you tell her?” 

“Yes, I will tell her,” promised Miss 
Polly a little faintly. Then, with sud- 
den impulse, she stepped forward and 
held out her hand. “And thank you 
for coming, Mrs. Payson,” she said 
simply. 

The defiant chin fell. The lips above 
it trembled visibly. With an incoher- 
ently mumbled something, Mrs. Pay- 
son blindly clutched at the out- 
stretched hand, turned, and fled. 

The door had scarcely closed be- 
hind her before Miss Polly was con- 
fronting Nancy in the kitchen. 

(Continwet next week) 
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We have received the copies of the Clovecr- 
Vetch Special and wish to thank you for 
same. We feel that your Bureau of Inform- 
ation is fully worth the subscription price 
of The Progressive Farmer.—McQueen Smith 
Farming Co., Prattville, Ala. 
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PURE-BRED POULTRY PAYS 


In Mediteranean Varieties Egg Pro- 
duction Has Reached 314 a Year, 
While Mongrels Average Only 70 


O* E of t 
that the 


and which 
is that 


he greatest advantages 
keeping of poultry has, 
to most everyone, 
go into it with 
little outlay of cash, not enough to 
cause any great depletion in the 
pocketbook of the poorest of us. 

It is for this reason, if for no other, 
that the keeping of pure-bred farm 
flocks is making perhaps more rapid 
strides than any one other line of the 
livestock industry as any one can buy 
a setting of pure-bred eggs of the va- 
riety they prefer for not over $2, and 
those who belong to the poultry club, 
through the courtesy of our old fan- 
ciers, have always had special prices. 

We owe much to the efforts of our 
old fanciers for bringing our pure- 
bred poultry up to where it now is, 
as they have always kept pure-bred 
flocks and know from experience that 
they are far better than cross-bred 
or common fowls. ~ 

They also know that it takes no 
more, if so much, money to breed and 
raise a good bird as it does a mongrel, 
as the dual purpose varieties have 
been bred to lay more eggs and bet- 
ter ones, and to carry more meat, and 
this of the best quality and so distrib- 


appeals 
one can 


uted over the frame of the bird 
that it does not throw him out of 
poise. In other words, using care to 


develop plenty of breast meat and at 
the same time looking after stamina. 

The Mediterranean varieties or egg 
machines have been bred along lines 
to produce more and better eggs, and 
there has been a truly wonderful de- 
velopment in the laying qualities as 
there are any number of flocks that 
are averaging over 200 eggs a year, 
and we know that at the recent In- 
ternational Laying Contest held at 
Delaware College a little White Leg- 
horn hen laid 314 eggs in 365 days, 
thus earning her name “Lady Eglan- 
tine,” and breaking all past records. 
She was not alone in this contest, as 
there were any number of hens in the 
same contest that were ever crowd- 
ing her. So this is conclusive evi- 
dence that the men who have been 
breeding pure-bred poultry for years 
have not been doing it in a haphazard 
way or they never could have accom- 
plished such wonderful results. 

By this kind of careful breeding we 
have birds that carry more meat of 
the most tender, juicy kind, and that 
lay many more eggs in a year. 

This will prove without a doubt 
that pure-bred poultry is in a class 
by itself as compared to mongrel 
stock, and that we can all have our 
farms stocked with some one variety. 
That they will give us far better re- 
sults in every way as we can have 
birds up to and above standard 
weight which reaches 9% pounds for 
all the six varieties of Plymouth 
Rock males and 7% pounds for the 
females, and other varieties carrying 
their full weight. 

From the Mediterranean families 
we have an egg production up to 314 
for a record, as compared to 70 eggs 
in a year as the average for the mon- 
grel, and the latter are not a uniform 
product, so do not command the 
highest prices. 

Uniform products always bring the 
best prices and pure-bred fowls pro- 
duce the uniform product. 

Today there is no reasonable ex- 
cuse for keeping on all farms other 
than pure-bred poultry, as the first 
cost is really not sufficient to make 
that an excuse. 

ALLEN G. 

Scientific Assistant in Poultry 

Husbandry, in Charge North 
Carolina Poultry Clubs. 
WE THREE 
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Sentry (at 
Boes there?” 

Weary voice: 
—Punch. 


amp): “Halt! Who 


“One friend and two mules.” 


Fight Poultry Diseases Before They 


Break Out 
N OUNCE of prevention will not 
only save a pound of cure in 
keeping the chickens healthy and 
thriving at this time of the year, but 
will save a-xgreat deal of trouble and 
expense as well.” 

This is the opinion of E. P. Clayton, 
of the Mississippi A. and M. College, 
who states that the time to fight poul- 
try diseases is before they break out, 
and offers some timely suggestions. 

To prevent sorehead and other kin- 
dred diseases that commonly appear 
at this season of the year, feed sul- 
phur and salts to the poultry as fol- 
lows: Give a half teaspoonful of 
salts to every chicken under three 
pounds in weight. Mix it with the 
feed. They will object to such feed, 
but let them get real hungry and they 
will eat it. Repeat this dose each 
week. If the disease breaks out you 
will notice it at first as small wart- 
like knots on the comb and wattles. 
As soon as these knots are noticed, 
paint the comb and wattles of the af- 
fected chickens with iodine and give 
a teaspoonful of salts. The following 
day paint again. This will cure all 
cases if taken in time. 

To get rid of mites, spray pure ker- 
osene oil or a 5 per cent solution 
of Kreso Dip No. 1, and to kill lice 
dip the chickens in a 1% per cent so- 
lution of Kreso Dip No. 1. 

To forestall an outbreak of cholera 
or its neighbor, diarrhoea, clean up 
and disinfect with a 5 per cent Kreso 
Dip No. 1 whitewash. If birds are 
not very bad, treat with a teaspoon- 
ful of castor oil with one drop of car- 
bolic acid in it. Give this daily for 
two days. If this gives no relief, the 
best way then to control the disease 
is to treat with the hatchet and fire. 





What to Do for Roup 


7. first thing to do in case of 
roup is to isolate all ailing fowls. 
Put them in your chicken hospital. 
Promptly disinfect runs and buildings 
with a 5 per cent solution of carbolic 
acid, and whitewash all woodwork, 
walls, etc., with warm whitewash car- 
rying 5 per cent carbolic acid. 

Any fowl showing heavy swelling 
of face or throat had better be killed 
at once, and burned or buried deep. 
They would be worthless as breeders 
even if apparently cured. 

Treatment.—Several methods are 
recommended by authorities. If there 
are any solid tumors in face, eyelids 
or throat, open them and wash care- 
fully with some disinfecting fluid. 
Peroxide of hydrogen in water, 1 part 
to 3 or 4 of water, used as a wash and 
spray, is good. You can use a drop- 
ping tube or atomizer in applying to 
throat and nostrils. “Hydrozone” is 
a preparation practically the same, 
only a little stronger. Use 1 part to 5 
or 6 of water. : 

A very simple but strongly recom- 
mended remedy is as follows: Pour 
on the surface of a pail of water half 
a pint of kerosene oil. Take each bird, 
holding its mouth open with one fin- 
ger, and plunge the head slowly into 
the water two or three times. Then 
wipe off surplus oil. Do this two or 
three times a day for three or four 
days. 

Give soft mashes, at least one-third 
clover. Let the fowls have all the 
succulent green feed they will éat. 
Give clean, fresh water, containing 
permanganate of potash to color it a 
deep wine color. Let their run be 
dry, clean and sunny, and house dry 
and well ventilated. 7. i 





Treat Oats for Smut 


IFTY fields of oats in Mahoning 
County sowed last spring with 
seed treated with formaldehyde were 
practically free from smut this year. 
Only a trace estimated at less than 
one-thousandth of one per cent could 








be found. However, where untreated 
seed were used, the loss is from 3 to 
25 per cent. On one untreated area 
it was possible for Mr. Galehouse, 
the county agricultural agent who 
directed the demonstration, to pick 
38 smutted heads without moving.— 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 





State and County Fairs | 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina State F 
tober 23-27-29, Columbia, 
tary. 

Colored State Fair 
to November 3, 
Secretary. 


air Association, 


bD, i. Efird, 


Oc- 
Secre- 


October 30 
Frederick, 


Association, 
Columbia, N. J. 


Catawba Circuit 

York County Fair Association, October 17- 
20, Rock Hill, Wm, R. Timmons, Secretary. 

Union County Fair Association, October 
17-20, Chester, B. F. Alston, Jr., Secretary. 

Lancaster County Fair Association, date 
not fixed, Lancaster, Luther isllison, Secre- 
tary. 

Spartanburg County Fair Association, 
tober 30 to November 3, Spartanburg, 
V. Moore, Secretary. 

Kershaw County Fair Association, 
not fixed, Camden, T. L. Little, 

Pee Dee Circuit 

Chesterfield County Fair Association, 
vember 8-11, Chesterfield, C, L, Hunley, 
retary. 


Oc- 
Paul 


date 
Secretary. 


No- 
Sec- 
Mariboro County Fair 


vember 1-2-3, 
Sccretary. 


Association, No- 
Bennettsville, J. P. Gibson, 
Horry County Fair Association, date not 
fixed, Conway, C. R. Scarborough, Secretary. 

The Pee Dee Fair Association, October 31 
to November 8, Florence, J. W. Hicks, Sec- 
retary. 

Williamsburg County Fair 
November 8-11, Kingstree, 
Elveen, Secretary. 

Lee County Fair Association, 
fixed, Bishopville, W. R. 
retary. 

Marion County 
W. Nichols, Secretary. 

Clarendon County Fair, November 15 
Manning, John G, Dinkins, Secretary. 


GEORGIA 


A, & M. School 
ton, October 9-14, 
ery. 


Association, 
George A. Mc- 


date 
Scarborough, 


not 
Sec- 
Fair, 


_November 8-9-10, G, 


-17, 


Fair Association, Carroll- 
John T. Matthews, Secre- 


j-artow 


County Fair Association, 
ville, 


October 10-13, Ruohs Pyron, 

Commerce Four-County 
Commerce, October 9-14, J. 
retary. 


Carters- 
Secretary. 
Association, 
Shannon, Sec- 


Fair 
F. 


Dodge County Fair, Eastman, October 17- 
21, W. L. Glessner, Secretary. 

East Georgia Fair, Washington, October 
17-21, J. Luke Burdett, Secretary. 

Farmers’ Agricultural Fair, Bremen, Oc- 
tober 18-21, E. C. Welch, Secretary, 

Five-County Fair Association, Millen, Oc- 
tober 24,28, J. K. Burkhalter, Secretary. 


Griffin- ——s County Fair, Griffin, Octo- 
ber 23-28, E. Bridges, Secretary. 


Georgia-C sami Fair Association, Augus- 


ta, November 13-18, Frank E. Beane, Sec- 
retary. 

Georgia-Florida Fair, Valdosta, October 
24-28, J. M. Ashley, Secretary, 


Georgia State Fair, Macon, November 2-11, 
Harry C. Robert, Secretary and General 
Manager, 

Hahira Fair, Hahira, 
W. Webb, President. 

Hart County Fair Association, Hartwell, 
October 24-28, T. B. Thornton, Manager, 

Houston County Fair, Perry, October 17- 
21, W. C. Lewis, , President, 

North Georgia Fair, Rome, October 17-20, 
Ruohs Pyron, General Manager. 

Savannah Fair Association, Savannah, No- 
vember 13-18, George R. Herbert, General 
Manager. 

Screven ~ County Fair Association, Sylvania, 
October 31 to November 4, J. K, Burkhalter, 
Secretary, Millen, 

Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, October 

M. Striplin, General Manager. 
Southeast Georgia Fair, Donalsonville, 
tober 3-7, W. H. VanLandingham, 

Tattnall County Fair, Reidsville, October 
17-19, E. C. Collins, President. 

Taylor County Fair, Butler, 
Ira Chambers, Secretary. 

Third Agricultural District 
cus, October 23-28, E. H. 
Manager, 

Tri-State Fair 
middle of October, 
tary. 

Twelfth District 


October 17-21, W. 


14-21, 
R. 
Oc- 
Secretary. 


October 17-23, 


Fair, 
Hyman, 


Ameri- 
General 


Association, Bainbridge, 
Quimby Melton, Secre- 


Fair, Dublin, October 
28, E. Ross Jordan, General Manager. 
Walton County Fair, Monroe, October 
14, Eugene Baker, General Manager. 
Washington County Fair, 
tober 10-14, Sam H. 
Wayne County Fair Association 
Jesup, October 7, J. N. Atkinson, 
Woodruff North Georgia Fair, 
tober 2-11, G. W. Woodruff, 


23- 
10- 


Sandersville, 
Sherrard, 


Oc- 
Secretary. 
Week, 
Secretary. 
Winder, Oc- 
President. 





THE HAPPY FAMILY 


For several 
shows had a 
and a lamb, 

“That is 
day to their 


years one of the big animal 
lion, a tiger, a wolf, a bear 
all penned together in one cage. 
remarkable,’ a visitor said one 
keeper. “Truly remarkable, in- 
structive, impressive. And how long have 
these animals dwelt together in this way?" 
“Oh, ‘bout six months,”’ replied the keeper, 
“but o’ course th’ lamb has to be renewed 
occasionally.’’—Exchange, 





Prof, Physics—‘ 
@ vacuum?” 

Young Man—‘“‘Why, 
head, Professor; but I 
of it just now.” 


Now, young man what is 
well, it’s 


seem 


er-er, 
ean’t 


in my 
to think 


—Browning’s Magazine, 





| 
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Walls of Stone for Less 
Than .Laths: and Plaster 


Don’t put up ordinary wooden laths and 
plaster. They crack and fall—are as inflam- 
mable as kindling wood. Youcan put up walls 
of Herc: iles Plaster Board—made of Gypsum 
Rock (calcined)—at one-third the cost of laths and plaster— 
outthen: upin one-thirdthe time. Then you litcrally have 
walls of stone. You have fire-proof walle — that outlast the 
building—proof against sound, vermin — walls that will (a0 

10 






your house warm in winter—coolin summer. Use 


HERCU LES. 


ee Be 








SPECIAL LOW PRICES—NEW SIZES! 


32 X 36 IN. 13(C PER SQ. FOOT 
32 X721N. 2C PER SQ. FOOT 
32 X 108 IN. 24C PER SQ. FOOT 














Hercules Plaster Board is guaranteed notto warp, shrink or 

crack. Can bea applied at any season without the inconvenience 
of plastering. asily nailed to studs, and ready for plaster, paint 
r pip-*, or artistic panel effects atlittle cost. Recommended by 

Architects, Contractors and Home-Owners. 

Write today for booklet giving fullinformation and sample Learn 

how to have walls of stone and save money by using ‘‘Hercules.’ 


HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO. 
HAMPTON, VA. 


BOX 371-B 
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i YOU can dress in the latest style and 
| and at little cost, by ordering + Jer 
clothes direct from‘ “The South's Mail Order 

ouse ’’ Our Clothing is New York hand- 
tailored in smartest Broadway fashions, 
best selected materials and newest approv- 
ed patterns; fit and satisfaction 
Stylish Blue Serge Suits. $7 Lng + Brown 
Cheek Worsted Suits. $9 95 up: 

up; Our new cata log deseribes fal fullline 


lowest prices. Write for FREE copy copy She 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


ENGINE 283 $32.75 ct 


ONLY On Larger Sizes 

One of 3 best American engines, Sold direct below any com- 

petition by South’s largest, oldest established machinery and 

supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 

more power, less fuel. Easy to run, 2 to 

s H-P, gasoline or ena, Be Quick 

6 ‘nt, ts. free 

cireulsr. Smith-Courtney 

821 East Cary St, en a Va. 

Saw Millis, Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, 
Water Wheels, Engines. 

DeLOACH CO., 537, ATLANTA, GA. 

PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


THE GREAT 


National Dairy Show, 


To be held this year 


October 12 to 21, inclusive 
AT 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In Five Enorntous New Concrete, Brick and Steel Build- 
ings Covering 400,000 Square Feet of Ground in a 170 ges 
Tract. Larger and More Convenient and Better in A’ 

pointments than any other Similarly Used Buildings 5 





f 











- America. 


This Show Affords a port Course in Dairy Agriculture 

That Can Not Be Equaile 

1,000 of the Best Dairy lee in the World Assembled 

from all over America. 

oe -_ Square Feet of Operating Modern Dairy Machin- 
Town Equipment; Silos; Motor Trucks, 

ane Ew erything that a Dairyman Should Have. 

Milk Pasteurization; Ice Cream Manufacturing; Compet- 

itive Exhibits of Dairy Products from Every State Dis- 

played in Mammoth Refrigerators. 

Domestie Science Demonstrations; U. S. Department of 

Agriculture Grade Cattle a Exhibit by Agricultur- 

al Colleges; Students Judging Contest 

20,000 Square Feet Boy and Girl Agricultural Display. 

A Meeting Place for the Dairy World, 

All Under Cover. 


Reduced Railroad Rates From Everywhere 
_ SHORTHORNS é 


AT THE ROYAL, A.¢.a0% 

Royal Show, Kan- 
sos City. Mo., Oct. 5th. 50 high class Shorthorns will be 
offered for sale—12 bulls and 38 females—selected from 
prominent herds of the corn belt and including many 
show cattle. As more than half of the bulls consigned 
are members of show herds and of the fashionable 
blood lines, high class herd bull material is assured. 
This is one of the most impor'ant sales of*the year. It 
will b» an opportunity to select top breeding stock. 
Catalogs will be ready in due time. Address 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 











([SHEDDEN FARM] 
SHORTHORNS. 


If you are in need of a young bull for 
breeding or native cows, or a _ sure 
enough herd header cither Scotch topped 
or pure Scotch, write 

Cc. W. 
Box P. 


us 
FOWLER, Manager. 


Raymond, Ga. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Put It on Your 
Roof this Fall 


Y OU will realize, perhaps 
for the first time, what 
an economy in time, labor, 
and money, a really good 





is heat-proof, cold - proof, 
water-proof and fire-resist- 
ing. It is everything that 
a good roofing should be. 

The initial cost of Texaco Roof- 
ing is no greater than that of any good 
roofing. The upkeep cost of ‘Texaco 
Roofing is lower than that of any 
other roofing you can buy. 


Zz 


When you have seen Texaco 
Roofing, handled it, torn it apart, 
you will realize why it wears so 
long and so well. Write for a 
folder that contains samples of dif- 
ferent grades of Texaco 
Roofing One of them 
will meet your needs 
perfectly. 


co 


ROOFING DIVISION 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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Twice as 
long as wood shingles 
You must have a new roof—Y our Barn, Residence, Out- 
ouse may be in such shape now astorequireone. Make 
the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. Architects and Builders who know 
say put on the roof to last as long as the building, you can do thisif you use 


Exhaustive Building tests h: that first cost is no thaa wood shingles, 
CAROLINA, METALSHINGLES lag twice a Capes the beat arade of wood ahingle. 
t 5 t 01 uckle and bulge like 
tin. Once put on they last as long asthe building. ‘Easy to lay, no tools needed but ham- 
mer and n Furnished Galvanized or Pain’ 
Write today for information, prices, book! ig. 
THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTSCO., Dept. A- Wilmington, N.C. 


ENGINES 47,.ow. 


Reliable Spotless 

: a BLUE RIBBON 
@ most satisfactory engine because #0 easy to start and run, 
powerful, thoroughly reliable and uses only 1 pint gasoline per 
hour per horse power. 1} to1l6h.p.; gasoline or kerosene; 80- 
day free trial and long-time guarantee. We save you big money 
and sel] on easy monthly payments. Our free Catalog gives full 


08 description and bottom prices on Engines, 
a emeniall 


Saw Mill rigs and 5,000 other bargains for: F SS 3 
home, field and shop. Write for yourcopy. & —S== 
THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE, 
up The Spotless Co., .,. Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 
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MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.’’ That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. 


~ 
PRICES: 
Cloth, 75c. 
Paper, 50c. 
With The 
Progressive 
Farmer, 
one year, 
Cloth, $1.40 











Paper, 1.15 
e 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














With Present Prospects Somebody Is 
Going to Corner the Crop—Let 
Farmers Hold and Get the Profits 


NDER date of September 12 a cot- 
ton market report by Chas. Fair- 
child & Co., of New York, contains 

; this paragraph: 

a5 Sop OT. t $:80 

far this season 

are. double those 

of; last year. 

American mills 

are very largely 

uncovered with 

the actual, while 

sold ahead for 

months on a ba- 


MR. GREEN sis of 25-cent 


cotton.” 

I am glad Brother Poe gave the de- 
sérved denunciation of the stupend- 
ous falsehood sent out from New Or- 
leans to the daily papers. The re- 
port that Farmers’ Union presidents 
had adopted 12 cents as a minimum 
price for their cotton after the mar- 
ket price had already reached fifteen 
| cents, was published not only in the 
| daily papers but was copied by many 
weekly papers. For the life of me I 
couldn’t understand how any pub- 
lisher could believe such a ridiculous 
and unbelievable piece of news. No- 
body but a crazy man would, as rep- 
resentative of cotton producers, de- 
clare for a price three cents a pound 
less than the current price of cotton. 
| * x 

When farmers are robbed by this 
sort of publicity there ought to be 
some way to recover, damages. If 
such an outrage were perpetrated 
| against the business of an indivdual 
or corporation, those responsible for 
the damage would no doubt be held 
| to account in the courts. 
| I have never seen a bolder attempt 
by bear speculation to beat downthe 
| price of cotton. Certainly their fight 
| to depress the price must be hopeless 
| 
| 








when they resort to such high-hand- 
ed and infamous methods to gain even 
a temporary advantage. 

= Ss 


If goods are now selling on a basis 
of 25-cent cotton it isn’t unreasona- 
| ble to expect the price to go to 20 
;cents. In fact, nearly everybody 
| has been talking 20-cent cotton for a 
|month or more. I hear this kind of 
|talk from commercial men, from 
| bankers and from merchants as well 
as farmers. 

kok OX 
Don’t rush cotton to market. Never 
jin the history of cotton growing will 
|there be a better chance 'for some- 
body to corner the cotton market be- 
fore we can possibly produce any 
more cotton, and when the market is 
cornered something is going to hap- 
pen to the prices of cotton. The only 
way for producers to share in the in- 
| crease in prices is to sit steady and 
| refuse to be stampeded by any kind 
| of “news” item that may find its way 
into the press dispatches. 
j.-Z.-G: 








Will Farmers or Speculators Get the 
High Prices? 

| gLEASHED yesterday on uwunim- 
peachable authority that there are 

| mills in this state that have sold their 
| output for the next six months at a 
price that will 
give a handsome 

profit at 22 cents 

per pound for 

short cotton. They 

are expecting to 

buy half of their 

requirements at 14 

cents between now 

and January and 

after that expect 


MR. DABBS to payfabulous 


prices for cotton—but 28 cents per 
pound for the latter half will make 
their cotton average only 22 cents at 
which price they have assured hand- 
some profits. 

One mill has made profits of 40 per 
cent in the past months. They 
need it and | rejoice in their prosper- 
ity, but the farmer also needs 25 cents. 
Will he try to get it, or will he let the 
speculator get it? Why will he let the 
far-seeing business man buy his cot- 
ton now at 12 to 14 cents and sell to 
the mills at 28 to 30 cents next spring? 
If the farmer does with all the light 
we have tried to throw on the subject, 
then he should not abuse the specula- 
tor nor the government when he sees 
others reaping the profits that should 
be his. 

On the same authority there is a 
mill that can pay 40 cents for good 
staple cotton properly ginned. Will 
he do it? No, not so long as farmers 
think 20 to 23 cents a fine price. Do 
not misunderstand me—the staple 
cotton must be properly ginned with 
no large percent of it cut fibre that is 
not only waste but must be combed 
out by expensive process. 

I know of hard-headed business 
men who are buying cotton and stor- 
ing every bale. When will the farm- 
er who grows the cotton take the 
trouble to inform himself and market 
judiciously? I trust every paper in 
the state will publish this letter, and 
that every farmer and husiness man 
will join with the few of us who are 
trying to have the South seize this 
opportunity to get on an equal foot- 
ing with the business of the rest of 
the country. By Welds 


Six 





Encouraging Report From President 
Barrett 


HE Farmers’ Union is growing 

greater and stronger. On the bus- 
iness side of the proposition we are 
doing more and better cooperative 
work than any 
previous year has 
yet recorded. Our 
business plans 
must develop slow- 
ly, but they are 
coming surely. We 
have gained ex- 
perience through 
some failures; that 
experience has 
proved to Be 
worth more than it cost us in subse- 
quent successes for which it has laid 
the foundation. Each year sees new 
cooperative business enterprises add- 
ed to the list, more this year than in 
the past, and they are now set upon 
successful business foundations. 

As for attendance and enthusiasm 
at county and state meetings, I have 
never seen such numbers, such inter- 
est as in the big meetings I have at- 
tended this summer. 

On July 19 I attended the Georgia 
state convention at Macon. It was 
the most business-like in the history 
of the organization. Most encourag- 
ing reports were submitted from the 
various business concerns, and the 
report of the state secretary-treas- 
urer showed that the Georgia mem- 
bership had more than doubled in the 
past twelve months. 

On the first Tuesday in August I at- 
tended the Arkansas state conven- 
tion at Jonesboro, Ark. The Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal said there 
were 15,000 in attendance. There was 
no hall or auditorium in the town 
that could hold one-half the crowd, 
and we had to go to the fair grounds 
where the crowd filled the grand- 
stand and race track. It was the larg- 
est attendance [I have ever seen ata 
state convention anywhere, and 
there was none that could surpass it 
in enthusiasm. 

Reports from 
the organization 


PRESIDENT BARRETT 


business officers of 
were the most in- 
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teresting and encouraging I have 
heard. It was shown how the busi- 
ness enterprises had been started on 
a small scale and worked up; that 
our members are learning to live and 
grow through team work. It was 
easy to see from the reports of Ar- 
kansas success, where our early trou- 
bles lay. We had tried to begin at 
the top, to start big, and we naturally 
sometimes lost out. Now we are 
starting at the bottom, our growth is 
gradual but sure, and we are there to 
Stay. GS. BARRETT. 


WHAT OUR LOCAL IS DOING 


Midway Members Help One Another 
in Sickness, Buy Machinery To- 
gether and Pool Cottonseed and 
Tobacco Sales 





| Biteg a member of Midway Local 
No. 2648. This local is in a com- 
munity of one-horse, small home- 
owning farmers; and The Progres- 
sive Farmer goes to every one of our 
members. We have jointly bought a 
cane mill, with stalk cutter and other 
things we used. If one needs an ex- 
tra mule to put with his to do double 
team work, just “toot” the bugle, and 
he can get him before breakfast. 

We buy our fertilizers at wholesale 
factory prices, and for the benefit of 
those who care to pay the cash, we 
give a joint note and those fellows 
don’t even know they are buying on 
time there is such a saving in it. 

We meet on Saturday nights and 
make out the order for such things 
as we will have to buy soon and one 
member will go to the wholesale house 
for the load and pay cash for it. The 
next time another member goes, and 
so on. 

We are using an improved male 
hog—the very best we could get for 
coimmunity. This means a whole fot 
for the future of the hog industry. 

We, all of us, sell our tobacco at 
the same warehouse. The Farmers’ 
Union bought stock in the warehouse 
and -we are paying for same with our 
patronage. We made 25 per cent last 
season. 

We had just a small pool of cotton- 
seed last fall, but received 2,200 
pounds of cottonseed meal to the ton 
for them. 

One other thing now. Midway Lo- 
cal is a brotherhood. If a member 
gets in distress he gets help. This 
summer my wife was sick and my 
cotton looked like it had about sur- 
rendered. I couldn’t touch it or hire 
it done, but right soon one morning 
I saw more horses in my cotton patch 
than T had ever seen befcere and the 


job just lasted till 9 o’clock that 
morning, when it was all done. 
The poor and little fellow is the 


one who needs help, and by buying 
jointly as we do the one who wants 
just one bag of fertilizer or one 
pound of sugar buys it just as cheap- 
ly as the independent fellow who 
buys in carload lots, and by the 
wholesale. There is work in this way 
of doing business, but we get a big 
pay for it. J.C, TAYLOR. 

Nashville, N. C., Rt. 1. 

Editorial Comment:—This letter is 
awarded second prize—five dollars— 
in our contest for the best letters on 
“How Our Local Has Helped Its 
Members and the Community.” The 
first prize was awarded for one big 





single important idea—codperative 
cotton ginning—reported from an 


Arkansas Local Union. This prize to 
Brother Taylor on the other hand, is 
awarded for a variety of ideas— is 
awarded because the membership of 
his Local seems to be doing thor- 
oughgoing, general, all-round work. 
They are buying coGperatively. They 


are selling codperatively, notably 
their tobacco and cotton seed. They 
are buying improved implements 
and machinery codperatively. They 
are joining together in the use 


of their teams. They are huying im- 
proved livestock on the codperative 
plan. They are getting stock in a to- 
bacco warehouse by codperative sell- 
ing. And finally they are helping one 


s 


another in case of sickness or dis- 
tress. How many of these things is 


your Local doing? 





Three Important Advances in the 
Rural Credits Act 

ONGRATULATIONS to Raleigh; 
its enterprising public spirit in 
going after one of the Federal Land 
Banks is to be commended. In my 
opinion it will prove a more helpful 
institution than the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Whatever section most fully 
appreciates and appropriates its ad- 
vantages will be developed in a way 


quite beyond our present range of 
vision or belief. The trimming of 
Wall Street, even the least bit, by 


the Federal Reserve system, was a 
very desirable matter and will help 
small business everywhere in a gen- 
eral way, though no marked results 
will be seen. On the other hand, 
when any considerable number of 
these farm loan associations are or- 
ganized under the Land Bank Act 
and the whole country fully and ad- 
vantageously financed, we shall see a 
new face on the farm. 

While the law is not all we had 
hoped for, it concedes several points 
which are notable advances: 

(1) The mere matter of legislation 
on a land bank establishes the right 
of farm land to consideration hither- 
to religiously ignored. 

(2) It will put long-time amortiza- 
tion tables into circulation and for- 
ever condemn the false theory ob- 
taining among local lenders that pay- 


ment calling for one-third down and 
balance in one and two years. Also 
the one to five year renewals are 
henceforth tabooed. 

(3) While the Government is go- 
ing to do precious little, still it com- 
mits itself to some measure of re- 
sponsibility for farm finance, which 
will doubtless be more fully appre- 
ciated and assumed as new needs 
arise. W. B. DOAK. 

Clifton Station, Va. 


Ss 





Hold Cotton, Says David R. Coker 


R. DAVID R. Coker, the famous 

South Carolina cotton planter 
and breeder, writes Mr. E. W. Dabbs 
as follows concerning the cotton sit- 
uation: 

“Every mill is making good profits 
based on 15 cents cotton. There is no 
excuse for the recent decline except 
that cotton is offered faster than there 
are buyers for it. This decline may go 
further—possibly one or two cents— 
if the farmers do not hold back some. 
I should not be surprised to see cot- 
ton considerably over 15 cents next 
spring, but that will be too late to 
benefit the cropper and small farmer 
unless he arranges to hold his crop. 
With the present organizations—state 
or other bonded warehouses, banks 
which will readily loan at reasonable 
rates on cotton, the Federal Reserve 
Banks standing ready to discount cot- 
ton paper at 3%4 per cent for banks— 
there is no excuse for the market to 
be demoralized by over receipts. I do 
not believe in advising farmers all the 
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time to hold cotton. I think they 
have been injured often by advice to 
hold when the logic of the situation 
did not call for higher prices, but 
when the mills are making money and 
when the crop is known to be smaller 
than the consumption of the year, 
there is no excuse for a decline.” 


(19) 





Plant Food in Twenty Bushels of 
Cowpeas 


READER asks: “How much fer- 

tility will 20 bushels of cornfield 
peas plowed under add to an acre of 
land ?” 

According to Henry, in 100 pounds 
of cowpeas there are 3.8 pounds of 
nitrogen, 1 pound of phesphoric acid, 
and 1.5 pounds of potash, and in 20 
bushels or 1,200 pounds there will be 
45.6 pounds of nitrogen, 12 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, and 18 pounds of 
potash, or the fertilizing equivalent 
of about 700 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 100 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 150 pounds of kainit. 

However, the price of cowpeas for 
seed is usually too high to justify 
their use as a fertilizer, and until 
they get a great deal cheaper we 
would not recommend them. 





“Hey! yvelled the stevedore as they were 
loading explosives for the allies, “handle that 
stuff more carefully.” 


“What's wrong wid it?’ asked Cassidy, 
who had hold of it with Casey. 
“Dor’t you know,” replied the stevedore, 


“that some of that same powder exploded 
last month an’ blowed up ten men?” 

“Sure that couldn't happen now,” replied 
Cassidy, ‘‘fur there’s only two av us here.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
| MACHINERY | 


For Sale—One Weering Corn Shredder and 
Husker, has been used two seasons, $100. 
W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 

















For Sale—1 36-inch Top Runner Geared, 
DeLoach Corn Mill, run 1 season, Cheap 
for cash. M. G. Christian, Oxford, Ala, 





For Sale—12 h.-p. International Gas En- 
gine, feed chopper, complete outfit, cost $600. 
Good as new. Will sell for $225. D. J. Mc- 
Allister, Mt. Carmel, SC. 

For Sale—One Rumeley Feed Grinder, Ex- 
cellent condition, cost $35. Will sell for $18. 
One 9 H. C. Power Corn Sheller, like new, 
$18. E. L. Deans, Suffolk, Va 





For Sale—One four sti and ~ Flour iY Mill, 
Sprout Waldron make, water power only 
flour mill in the county, running at present 
day and night. Reason for selling owner's 
health. Allison Brothers, Hayesville, N. C. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 


Successful teacher desires good position. 
Address, N. K. C., Nathalie; Va. 








~“Wante d—Position as farm superintendent 
or farm on halves for 1917. Box V, Whita- 
kers, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as farm superintendent 
by experienced man, best references furnish- 
ed. J. F. Goodwin, Midland Park, 8S, C. 








Wanted—Single man with scientific train- 
ing or experience to take charge of dairy. 
Answer quick. Box 346, Gastonia, N. c. 


~“Wanted—A pe urtner with. $5,000 to “buy and 
develop an island on the Atlantic seacoast. 
Must be a stockman and farmer. M. D., 
Box 7, Sumner, Fla. 

Wanted—Position “for tl the ‘coming year, as 
farm overseer. Both practical and theoreti- 
cal knowledge sufficient. Not married, C. 
Ww. Laffoday, Rt. i, Lamar, 8. C. 





Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 

Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box Y-23. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pe- 
tersburg, Va. 
































Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred right and 
fed right. Sold under money back guaran- 
tee. H. L. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 


Two months old Berkshires : with breed- 
ing, quality and size, prolific strain, $8 each, 
registered. W .C. Wooten, Statesville, N. C. 


Registered Berkshires—Young stock out 
of 400-pound sows, pigs and boars ready for 
service. No “cheap stuff,’’ but good ani- 
mals at farmer's prices. Shipped on 
proval. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 








ap- 


Registered Duroc Pigs—Benton & Ellis, 
Monticello, Ga. 





Duroc Pigs, 8 to 10 weeks, $6. G. T. Ya- 
gel, Chase City, Va. 

Six Duroc . Pigs, three months old, $7 each. 

. & Brothers, Rt. 4, BE. City, Cc 








Registered Duroc Boars s—4 E~ “months, 100 
pounds, $15. Murphy, Atkinson, NN, © 


Registered Duroc ‘Pigs, Gilts, Boars— 
“Crackerjacks.’’ David Barrow, Pelham, Ga, 




















Registered Duroc Pigs—Gooa individuals 
with best breeding. R. E, Lawrence, States- 
ville, N. C. 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Pure- bred, 1 nice ones, 
eight weeks old, $5 each. Walter Lancy, 
Maiden, N. C. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs of best breeding, either 
sex Guaranteed as good as the best. T. A. 
Rice, Cleveland, N. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 























For Sale—One 3-year-old registered Jersey 
Bull, sure breeder, fine individual, gets fine 
calves, easy handled, not vicious at all, his 
mother gave average of 50 pounds milk per 
day and made 605 pounds butter in one year, 
His sire was Raleigh of Ingerside on Dutch 
Dairy Farm He breeds back to Golden Lad, 
Flying Fox and other great bulls. He will 
weigh 1,100 pounds, $100 gets him. R. W. 
i High Point, N. C. 

SHORTHORNS 


Registered Shorthorn Bull Calves for Sale 
—$75 to $100. Paul Finch, Crab Orchard, Ky, 
HORSES AND JACKS 

For Sale—Fine Shetland Ponies—Terms to 
suit, prices reasonable. The very thing for 
school children and every child should have 
one. Here is your chance to get one cheap. 
Cash or installment. J. Oliver Cutchin, 
Shady Grove Farm, Elwood, Va. 
TEER “AND GOAT 
For —21 Goats at a bargain. Felton 
Brothers, “Wilson, N. cs, 


DOGS" 
Blood-hound Pups—$5 to $8. W_M. Whit- 
man, Herndon, Va. 


























Pure-bred English qploodhound Puppies. 
W. N. Cavin, Mount Holly, N. 

Five nice Fox Terrier —— for Sale— 
Males, $5; females, $3.50. H_, C. Thurmond, 
Commerce, Ga. 





For Sale—Se otch C collie Puppies from reg- 
istered stock, $5 to -50. Carolina Collie 
Kennels, Le xington, N. Cc. 





Pure Walker stock of Fox Hounds, fast 
and game, and old time dogs and pups, bird 
dogs and pups. J. C. Rankin, Liberty, 8. Cc. 

Guaranteed Walker Fox Hounds—f: ust and 
game, thoroughly broken, 2% years old. One 
for $30, 2 for $55, 4 for $100, J. D. Stodg- 
hill, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Pure-bred Fox Hound, 11 months old, 
partly trained. Very intelligent and docile. 
Also pure-bred young Scotch Collie female 
fine driver, good watch dog. Neither have 
any bad habits, $10 each. James Stuart, 
Emory, Va. 














~ Pure-bread Rufus _ Red "Belgian ~ Hares— 
Beauties. C. M. Waff, Franklin, Va. 





Pure-bred Belgian Hares and Fle mish 
Giants Rabbits. John Milne, Henderson, N. 


“TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Can use your surplus swine and eattle. 
Alvin Frantz, Saylorsburg Pa 





Registered Der vor Calves and 
Essex pigs for sale fH. 6C, 
ton, N. C. 


pedigreed 
Hargrove, Can- 





Southdown Sheep; Issex pigs and gilts; 
Collie pups. Immediate shipment. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, ie G 


4 +. 

Four registered ‘Hereford bulls, one to 
four years au. Priced one hundred fifty to 
seven hundred. Pedigrees and pictures on 








application, Also Tamworth ‘hogs Geo, 
Kitchens, Roebuck, S. C. 
| POULTRY AND EGGS 
—_—- _____ANCONAS © eae 

May “Hate hed Anconas—P ulle 7 $1. 





Cockerels, $1 each, J. S. Milne, Henderson, 
North Carolina, 





HAMBURGS 


Silver Spangled ~Hamburgs, | pure-bred. hens 
75e; cockerels $1. S. Courson, Soperton, Ga. 
LEGHORNS 

White Leghorn Cockerels $1.—W. G 
Horne,, Niagara, N. C. 











One hundred White Leghorn hens, few 
Browns, cockerels. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—Pure-bred Single Comb White 
Le ghorn pullets, 80c each; cockerels, $1 
each. W. A. McDonald, Sanford, N. C. 





Anconas—Hens and cock- 





AND PLANTS | 








cabbage before cold we: 
money refunded. 


Lockhart Laboratories, 





delsterlous grasses. 





pric es on fer lots. Killebrew, Penelo, 





and active for 





equal of any offered. $1.25 per bushel. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Shipping Plants—Shipping leading varie- 
ties cabbage and strawberry plants. Cab- 
bage $1 per 1,000; strawberries $2 per 1,000. 
J. Q. Dorris Co., Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Hairy Winter Vetch, 22c pound, 50 pounds 
and over, 20c pound; American grown alfal- 
fa seed, 99 per cent pure, 25c pound; 50 
pounds and over, 22¢c pound; choice stock 
crimson clover, 15c pound, 50 pounds and 
over, 138c pound; American grown red clover, 
22c pound; 50 pounds and over 20c pound; 
alsike clover, 20c pound; sapling clover, 25c 
pound; 50 pounds and over, 22c pound; sweet 
clover, unhulled, 25c pound; white clover, 
60c pound; bur clover, cleaned and screened, 
$1.25 bushel; Dwarf Essex rape, 10c pound; 
50 oor and over, 8c pound. Kirby Seed 
Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fine Apples, $3 per barrel. R. F. Jarret, 
Dillsboro, N. C. 


Cowboys’ Saddle, Bridle and Spurs, 25, 
Good as new. L. H. Stoop, Salisbury, N. C. 

















For Sale—U ndressed hardwood lumber, ali 
kinds and sizes. B. N. Stuckey, Nesmith, 
South Carol 


For Sale Acetylene gas plants that furn- 
ish modern light for country homes at least 
cost. Ottumwa-Moline Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Wanted—25 sets drawing instrume nts. 
Former Clemson students and others hav- 
ing sets for sale address, Cadet Exchange, 
Clemson College, S. C. 


















Old time clap pipes by prepaid parcel post, 
medium size, 25c; large size 50c dozen, Clay 
pipes were a comfort to your fathers, will 
be as popular with you. Cash with order. 
Winston Grain Co., Salem, N, C. 

LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 

AND SYRUP 

Fruit and Syrup “Labels—Be st, . beautiful 
designs. Print any quantity. Request sam- 
ples and prices. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 
Texas 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 




















5 Bushels Fulghum Seed | Oz ate Keclean- 








and mas smut, 





For pale—_celshraved Fulghum Oats. 





This is a great new oat, Rust- proof, 1 Ne 

, surest cropper, the very 
f » sample, price and oats 
alog of Alexander Good 
grows selected for 





~ Oats—Hammond’ s 
14 years growing seed oats. 


write the South’ s orig seed oats spe- 








you some valu: vble information 


ST RAWBI ERRIES 


~ Strawberry | ‘Plants for Sale—Lady Thomp- 
son and Klondyke, 
McMahon, Lowndesville, 8, ¢. 

~ Improved | Lady Thompson and Excelsior 
strawberry plants, 
A. F BF, Bolick, Conover. LN. 





Single Comb White Leghorns—Best blood 
obtainable. Cockerels, pullets and _ hens, 
selected stock, $1 each. Blue Ridge Poultry 
Yards, Stuart, Va 





Sudan Grass Gnd Mearantest pure; 
tified state and county experiment asso- 
Write David B. Clarkson, 





ORPINGTONS 
Buff Orpingtons, Stock for Sale—Write for 
prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 


Shelby, N. C. 





White Orpingtons—Hundred pullets, cocks, 
cockerels and hens. Midnight Poultry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. C. 





ROCKS 





For Sale—Registered Hampshire hogs, all 
ages. Graham Moore, Charlotte, be 


oO. I. C’s. 


QO. I. C. Hogs—All ages. (Silvers strain). 
Ramsey Bros. , Crouse, sa OA 


Pure-bred ¢ Our I. C. Boar pigs, 16 weeks old, 
$8.50 each. Theo Clayton, Hardee Mills, 
North Carolina. 

‘POLAND- CHINA 























For Sale—Pe digreed _ big “type _ “Poland- 
China pigs, nine in litter. Hickory Grove 
Farm, Conover, N. C. 





For Sale—Registered Poland-China Pigs. 
Weight about 40 pounds, each at $10 pair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. B. Teague & 
Son, Staley, N. C. 


Registered Poland-China | Hogs—Big “type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 








GUERNSEYS 
One Guernsey Bull Calf for Sale, $50. 
Western Slope Ranch, matiawere, N 
HOLSTEINS i 





Registered Holstein Yalves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 








” JERSEYS» 
For Sale—Pure-bred Jers y Bull, six 


months old. Apply to A. L. Karriker, Glass, 
North Carolina. 





‘For, Sale—Twenty high-grad¢ Jersey heif- 
ers. Several young cows. J. L. Armistead, 
Roc kingham, Mm, <, 


~~ Home land “Stoc kK 1 





rm Offers for Sale, 2 








registered Jersey cows, $75 to $ 6 
tered heifers, 2 to 12 months : 2 regis- 
tered bulls, 4 months old, $20; 20 grade Jer- 


sey cows, $40 to $55. For division sale, Mrs. 
J. D. Weaver, Executrix, Eatonton, Ga. 








Barred Rocks—Cockerels and pullets of 
choicest breeding for sale. Address, Keowee 
Farm, Calhoun, S. C. 

Barred Piymouth Rocks—February hatch- 
ead cockerels and pullets, pure-bred. Write 
for prices. O. F. Wolf, Marion, S. C. 

WYANDOTTES 

Champion White Wyandottes for Sale— 
Write ank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 

Pure-bred Silver Wyandotte cockerels, | ‘pul- 


lets, $1 each. Mrs. Henry Middleton, War- 
saw, N. C. 


























~ DUCKS 
Pure-bred White Indian Runner Ducks— 
$1.25. Fullerview, Ashton, N. C. 
PEAFOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls at once especially 
hens. Write number, age, price. "Maric Boat- 
wright. t. Monetta, South Carolina 
PIGEONS 





Thorough- red Homer Pigeons for Sale at 
once, at a bargain, both white and colored 
Homers. Pushed for room, Order at once. 
Riverside Squab Yards, Ine. » fourth: und, Va. 


Pigeons for Sale—Mated ~ pairs Homers, 
Dragoons, Carne aux. None but quality of- 
fered. Healthy and free from vermin, 


Prices on. application, R. E. Townsend, Wil- 
son, N. A 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Choice > Single Comb omb White Leghorn Hens, 
1 year old, laying now, cocks no 
hens, March hatched pull ets, cockere 
gle Comb Buff Orpington hens, pulle 
erels cheap. Car] Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 





akin to 








A few mor pure-bred cockerels, White 
Rocks, Black Spanish, Rhode Island Reds, 
Partridge and Silver-Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff, White and Silver Leghorns, $1.25 each, 
United Poultry Club, | H. C. Haney, Secre- 
tary, Marshville, N. € 





Augusta Vetch—Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 











~ See a W Wheat—c Ylean, 


Jno. K. te Eeasnetan Farm, 








“MISCELLANEOUS 1 SEEDS =— Bet 
ars Yabbz Be and Collard : Plants, 





Budded Pe “cans—Pric es “reasonable, C 





e sovere, Vetches 
Ww ashington, N. Cc. 


For “Sale—Fancy_ rec leaned | Fulghum 
Georgia grown rye, 


> the best to plant. 





Thousand Bushels Genuine 


Abruzzi seed rye, ten bushels and 


3e ardless seed bartey, 
Cc 





Will submit samples of any 





ten pounds and over, 








kind of soil you wish to plant this crop on. 
4 Cc 


Sacrificed—Two improved farms. Descrip- 
tion by mail. F. iL _Riley, Evergreen, Ala. 


60 and 129-acre farm for rent or sale. At- 
tractive terms J. H. Henley, Sanford, Ive ©, 
Farms for Sale in eastern North Carolina 


and Virginia. <A. B. Deans, Attorney, Wil- 
son, N. C. 








For Sale Cheap—A well fixed 211-acre 
farm by owner, 2 miles of Bonaire, Ga. W 
H. Kimbrough. 








aT; Eastern North Carolina Farms “for 
Sale—Write for booklet, Joe <A. Parker, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





Eastern Carolina Farms for Sale—Easy 
terms, developed and undeveloped. os te 
Hamme, Oxford, N. 

“For Sale—Gooa truck, tobacco “and ¢ cotton 
lands, "Price and terms right. C. M. Reaves, 
(owner), Fairmont, N. C. 

Farm Lands—For bargains ii in “middle and 
south Georgia land write Middle Georgia 
Realty Company, Sandersville, Ga, 





For Sale—Actual homeseekers can get a 
bargain in two black land farms in Grayson 
County. Good terms, Write, H. M. Carson, 
Gunter, Texas. 





Stock Farm for Sale—1% miles from sta- 
tion in Moore County. 1,200 acres; 400 clear- 
ed; good road. Price $25 per acre. R. E, 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Fine truck and dairy farm, one e mile of 
Danville, good surburban property, all build- 
ings necessary. Easy terms. J. A. Motley, 
Box 237, Danville, Va. 








‘Farms for Sale—If on the market for a 
cotton, tobacco, or grain farm, it would pay 
you to get my farm list before buying. A. 
C. Hughes, Apex, N. C. 





For Sale—Good residence in Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. Most rapid growing town in east- 
ern North Carolina, For terms write, J. B. 
O’Briant, Randleman, N. C. 


For Sale—One of the finest farms in Cleve- 
land County. Six miles from Shelby, con- 
taining 560 acres. Address J. A. Anthony, 
Shelby, N. C., for particulars, 














Land for Sale—500 acres one mile from 
railroad, Sampson County. 100 acres clear- 
ed; good dwelling and 4 million feet timber. 
Price $10,000. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. cy, 








We cut up, advertise and sell farms ‘and 
city property at auction, also farms bought 
and sold privately. Write us today. At- 
lantic Coast Realty Company, Offices: Pe- 
tersburg, Va. and Greenville, ) ee 





For Lease—800 hundred acre farm eastern 
Carolina, half under cultivation, corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, pasturage, four good houses, 
tenanted. Thousand dollars yearly. Ref- 
erences. 534 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, 
New Jersey. 





Virginia Tobacco and Grain Farm, near 
North Carolina line, 380 acres, timber worth 
$3.500, fertile highlands for grain and to- 
bacco, 50 acres rich bottom—large brick res- 
idence. Must be sold to close estate. Price 
and particulars on request. Kiah T. Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va 


Ww anted—Good tobacco” farm of two hun- 
dred to five hundred acres in North Caro- 
lina. Must front on public road not too far 
from railway station. Give exact location, 
full description of land and buildings, state 
amount cleared land and lowest aad in 
first letter Lee Paul, Chathé um, Va 


For Sale—F ine Roanoke “River Stoc k Fa ar ‘m. 
583 acres, on National Highway, two miles 
from town, good buildings, well watered, 
and splendid community. Price to quick 
buyer, $12,000. Write today for particulars 
and descriptions of other farms. Jeffreys, 
He ster and C ompany, — Chase City, Vv a. 





For Sale—142 acr Ss, “6-room hous “barn, 
gre inary, fences, 2 bored wells, 800 five- 
year apples, 100 peach, other fruits, all in 
good condition, 85 acre in good tillage, 
falfa, timber. 1% miles from station, good 
town, 35 miles from Washington on main 
line Southern Railway, $20,000. Drawer E, 
Mann assas, Va. 





Diversified farming combines with 0 or: inge Ss 
grapefruit and vegetable growing in Central 
Florida. Field crops grow year round, Flor- 
ida farmers profitably produce almost every 
crop raised in Northern corn belt, and many 
others. Good, rich, low-priced farming land 
near Bartow. Booklet free. Board of Trade, 
100 City Bidg., Bartow, Florida. 








Saturday, September 30, 1916] 


A STUDY OF TENANCY IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Injurious Effects of Absentee Land- 
lordism and Stimulating Effects of 
Home-ownership Illustrated—Land- 
owners Should Consider Social Con- 
ditions Affecting Renters 


HE tenant system practiced in 

the South, and to come nearer 

home, in South Carolina, is re- 
cocgiized as one of the chief evils of 
Soutnern agriculture. It is, per _ ps, 
the worst evil, affecting as it does 
the very life and social happiness of 
more than one-half of the rural pop- 
ulation of our state. 

No section in which all the farmers 
are tenants can become a really 
prosperous community. There can be 
no ideal social life where a majority 
of the people are likely to move away 
at any time, or where the whites are 
surrounded by Negroes. Every sec- 
tion where tenancy predominates has 
a sad lack of that Spirit of progres- 
siveness and prosperity which makes 
everybody enjoy a real, a beneficial, 
and a happy life. 

We in my state are apt to overlook 
the hold that the tenant system has 
on our state. Two-thirds of the farms 
ef South Carolina are worked by 
tenants. Sixty-three per cent of all 
the farmers of South Carolina do not 
own the land they work, and tenan- 
try increased 135.5 per cent from 1880 
to 1910. The white and the Negro 
farmers of the state are about equal, 
yet of the whites 44 per cent are 
working another man’s land. 


How Absentee Landlordism Has 
Blighted One Section 


A GREAT thinker has said, “Next 
to war, pestilence, and famine, 
absentee landlordism is the worst 


evil that can befall a country.” I 
know of acommunity that well proves 
this statement. Twenty years ago all 
the land was owned by resident 
white farmers. They worked all the 
land they could themselves, hiring 
wage hands if necessary, and work- 
ing tenants only when absolutely 
necessary. All the farmers were cul- 
tured and prosperous, a good school 
was built up which later sent out 
many boys and girls who were able 
to make a success of life. There was 
an ideal social life. But after several 
years conditions changed. Several 
of the owners moved away, and a 
few more died, leaving their proper- 
ty to the children, some of whom al- 
ready lived in town. The result was 
that Negroes were put in the “big 
house,” and almost everything was 
entrusted to their hands. Today a 
Negro owns two-thirds of the land 
around the white school; one part 
of the community is populated almost 
entirely by Negro tenants, with here 
and there a small white farmer wed- 
ged in between these Negroes. 

The farms are not producing what 
they formerly produced, or what 
they should produce now, and every- 


where, throughout the tenant dis- 
trict, there is a lack of thrift and 
good management. Instead of the 


owners getting a fair return for their 
land, they only get a very small rate 
of interest on their investment, while 
every year the farms are getting 
poorer and poorer. It is the friendly 
cooperation of farmers and a good 
social life that makes a prosperous 
farming section, and we canot secure 
these requisites unless there is a 
majority of landowners’ working 
their own farms and each pulling for 
the betterment of his community. 


Conditions and the White 


Tenant 


Social 


UT let us study the tenant and all 

that pertains to his social life. 
Have you ever seen a family of white 
people surrounded by Negroes, each 
family perhaps working on the same 
farm, doing the same kind of work, 
and receiving the same returns from 
the farm? How can such a family 
ever amount to anything as commun- 
ity ‘builders? You cannot expect 


these children to make the most of 
life, and to become ideal citizens and 
workers for civic betterment. They 
haven’t the chance to develop their 
talents as they should be developed. 
Schools, churches, and social and do- 
mestic life as well, cannot be devel- 
oped in such a community. Negroes 
simply must not be put into compe- 
tition with our white tenants if we 
wish to remain loyal to our race and 
to serve our neighbor who has not 
the best advantages. We are not pes- 
simists, but you must remember we 
have about 112,000 tenants in our 
state, and of these 36,000 are whites. 
Surely these hard workers and their 
families demand and require a bet- 
ter social environment and a better 
recognition in the business and polit- 
ical world. 

But what of the 
the tenant system? First of all, it is 
not a paying proposition to either 
the tenant or the landlord. We can- 
not expect a run-down farm on 
which the owner refuses to spend 
more money and the tenant refuses 
to build up, to remain productive. 
That is a direct sin against the God 
who made the land and entrusted it 
to our keeping. The tenant, further- 
more, has absolutely no showing in 
the business world. The hardwork- 


business side of 


man. He must treat the tenant as a 
partner in business, and both will 
prefit by the reciprocal action. The 
tenant should be given, by a practi- 
cable system of rural credits, a 
chance to buy land of his own. This 
could be accompiished just as easily 
by some form of the amortization 
plan as he can pay a large share of 
his crops on an annual cash rent. 


A Happy Group of Working Land- 


owners 


KNOW of a community that well 

illustrates the good results obtain- 
able from landowners residing on 
their own farms. Most of these farm- 
ers work only two or three horses 
each, endeavoring to do as much of 
the work as possible themselves. No 
Negroes are found on most of the 
farms, and only those that are abso- 
lutely necessary on the others. The 
result is one of the most progressive 
farming sections in the state. A not- 
able fact is that most of the farmers 
have bought and paid for their farms 
in the last fifteen years, they having 
been tenant farmers before this. 
Now every farmer in the community 
is successful from a financial stand- 
point, and all are pulling together for 
community betterment. However, 
within the past few years several of 





homes. 


and for himself and wife in old age. 


interest. 
is done the way will be open for him. 


when they are given a show. 
Don’t let them have to say: 





GIVE THE TENANT A CHANCE 





HE {TENANTS of our county should be encouraged. to buy their own 


It is a sad picture to see a good man spend his life ona farm asa tenant, 
with a large family and no way for him to provide an estate for his children 


Give the tenant a chance in the race of life. 
This will encourage him to make the first payment, and after that 


There should always bea strong tie between landlord and tenant. 
children of the latter should be given a chance to make strong men and women. 
Nobody knows what the future has in store for these poor boys and girls 


“I ain't never had no chance.” 
rescue today.—The Columbus News Reporter, 


Sell him land at a low rate of 


The 


Come to their 








ing white tenant must not be forced 
down to the same level with the Ne- 
gro, but there must be arranged some 
method by which he can become a 
landowner in a prosperous commun- 
ity. We must have a more rational 
system of furnishing him the neces- 
sary supplies, and not make him pay 
from 10 to 60 per cent interest be- 
sides the retail profit. Personally f 
know of one ignorant white land- 
owner who last year paid 34 per cent 
interest on his supply bill after the 
company had charged time prices. 


Needed Changes in Our System 


HE tenant should be recognized 

from a financial standpoint, for 
he is really the maker of the money 
that secures for his landlord his pres- 
tige in the business world. It is noth- 
ing but fair that he should have a 
“say so” in a matter that affects him- 
self and his family so vitally. 

But the tenant system is a part of 
Southern agriculture and must al- 
ways remain so> We can only mod- 
ify the system and make it become 
more advantageous to both the owner 
of the property and the tiller of the 
soil. An equitable adjustment of the 
returns of the farm; well-laid plas 
for the future development of the 
farm; and permanence of tenure, in 
order to give the tenant a chance to 
improve his condition and that of the 
farm as well—these are all necessary 
for a practicable system of tenancy. 
The real motive in white tenancy 
should be to give the worker a chance 
to become a landowner, and this can 
only be done by a mutual working 
together of the owner and the ten- 
ant. The owner must furnish good 
houses and get his tenants interest- 
ed in public matters. He must not 
unnecessarily crowd Negroes around 
his white tenant’s wife and daughters. 
Neither must he put the Negro on a 
competitive equality with the white 





the farmers have added to their 
farms by buying adjoining property; 
and more than likely the number of 
tenants in the community will in- 
crease. It is hoped that the Negroes 
will be kept out of the community 
as much as possible, thus saving the 
section to the whites. Now there are 
just what Negroes there as are actu- 
ally needed, their presence being a 
help rather than a detriment to the 
progress of the community. 
W. F. HOWELL. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Method for Distinguishing Sudan 
Grass From Johnson Grass Seed 


EED specialists of the United 

States Department of Agriculture 
have developed a method whereby 
seed of Sudan grass may accurately 
be distinguished from the seed of 
Johnson grass which, while valuable 
in some sections, is considered so 
troublesome a weed in others that 
state laws prohibit its admission. 
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Careful study of the seeds of the two 
grasses has disclosed differences in 
size, form, color, and physical charac- 
teristics which are easily detected un- 
der a good glass. 

Seed inspectors and others inter- 
ested in determining the purity of Su- 
dan grass seed may obtain a techni- 
cal description of this method in De- 
partment Bulletin 406, “Distinguish- 
ing Characters of the Seeds of Sudan 
Grass _and Johnson Grass,” which 
will be furnished on application as 
long as the Department’s supply lasts. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as_ reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chicf, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, September 16: 
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Chicago, T1l.—No. 2 white corn, 85% @8Th (deliv- 
ered in Raleigh, $1. 00% @1. 02° Aye No 2 yellow corn, 
854% @87% (delivered in Rale igh, $1.6/ 14 @ i; 0274). 








No. 1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel—N« t, $2.75@ 
3; Washington, $2.50@3; Cincinnati, 39° is Phila- 
delphia, $3.90@4.20; Boston, $3@3.: 30; Cleveland, 


$3.90@4.50; Baltimore, $2.76 @ 3.30. 

No, 1 Sweet Potatoes, per_ barrel—New York, $2.50 
@2. 753 Pittsburg, @ .ooe C a $3; *Wash- 
ington, $2@2.50; Phi ‘Iphia, $1.75@2 Boston, $2.25 
Cleveland, $2.40@ 2.50; ‘Baltimore, $1. 75@2.25 25. 


BUTTER, EGGS AND POULTRY PRICES 
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Greenville *.45| *.45 
Hamlet 18} .15 
Maxton 220} 13 
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3utter—Chicago, -27@32%e (creamery); New York, 
3344@84%c (extra); New Orleans, 33@34 (fancy 
creamery). 
Exgs—Chicago, 27@29%4ce (firsts); New York, 36 
837c (extra fine); New Orleans, 26@30c¢ (Western). 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED, AND COT- 
TONSEED MEAL 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one money order—and it’s all 








SALESMEN WANTED for the Help-a-Phone; 


almost every telephone user buys 
one to three; sells for $3; profit 100 per cent; send for 
particulars. G. H. Bomar, 1703% 3d Ave., B’ham, Ala. 





The Farmers Exchange 





Cordele Georgia—J. R. Kelly, Prop.—Crisp County 





WE GROW—WE IMPROVE—WE BUY and WE SELL, or WE FXCHANGE for all kinds, 
PURE-BRED SEEDS, FEEDS and FARM PRODUCE 





What have you to BUY? 


What have you to SELL? 


What have you to EXCHANGE? 


Call, write or wire us—when you care to buy, sell or exchange Seed Oats, Seed Wheat, Seed Bye. 


Bead Vetch, Seed Rape, 
se d-hand Sacks; Pecans, 


\ e test all our seed and a can rely on them being pure and true to name. 


Bene: _Peanuts Seed Peas, Seed Beans, Clover, 


Alfalfa or Grasses. We buy 


Samples Furnished and Required 








blood to your herd. 





80—JERSEYS AT PUBLIC AUCTION—80 


AT EWELL’S qyAvies. SPRING HILL, TENN., 
will ‘sell at public Auction 80 Jersey Cattle 


50 Geststaved Jerseys—30 Extra Good Grade Milk Cows 


These cattle are all in good condition and will make money for those who buy 
them. There will be bred and open cows and heifers—just the kind to add new 


Write for Catalog and Be Sure to Come 
PATTON WHITAKER, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 


Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


INIC/ Ns <GARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
76 ETE OFFICE, RENT RED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


é hich your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
ioe a bs one 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16,” meang that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


y ively make good the loss sustained by any _subscriber 
aa Cee ae fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tl am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries,” 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














“‘Why Do You Like Your Section of the 
South ?’’ 


CTOBER 21, Mr. Progressive Farmer Reader, we are going to issue a 
QO “Homeseekers’ Special” and not only help Southerners find just what 

sections they want in the South, but also invite 100,000 Northern and 
Western farmers to come down, buy land and be neighbors with us. 

Now we want some good letters for this October 21 issue, telling just 
what are the advantages of each great section of the South. And we 
want actual, candid, honest reports from settlers who have come from 
other sections, telling both of their successes and their mistakes. Mere 
“boom” articles boosting this county or that are not wanted. We want 
facts, figures, and actual experiences picturesquely put. 

For the best articles on “Why I Like My Section of the South,” con- 
cisely reporting actual conditions and experiences and packed with infor- 
mation rather than generalities, we will give prizes as follows: For the best 
article, $7.50; next best, $5; third best, $3, and we will pay for other articles 
used at regular space rates. We will not set space limits, but remember 
the man who says the most in the fewest words is always the man after 
our own heart. Mail articles by October 7, and mark envelope “Home- 
seekers’ Special.” 





A Progressive Farmer’s Experience 


Chadbourn, N. C. (Route 2), 


Sept. 1, 1916. 
Atlantic Paint & Varnish Works, 


Wilmington, N. C. 
Gentlemen :— 
I want you to know that the cheapest paint is 
not the most economical. It has cost me money to find this out, 
so if you tell others of my experience it should prove a consider- 


able saving to them. 


Your “Tenacity” Pure Linseed Oil House Paint has given me 

perfect satisfaction, and in looks, spreading and lasting qualities 

I find it everything to be desired in an honest, first-class paint. 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) EV; BULLOCK. 





Atlantic Paint and Varnish Works, 
MANUFACTURERS 


Wilmington, North Carolina. 
hi WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad. 


dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention, 
Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
. 7 will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. : 
These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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Making Concrete Septic Tanks 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 
disposal by the subsurface method is 
| best for the single residence if soil 
| conditions are suitable. This system 
usually requires less attention to in- 
sure satisfactory operation. Further- 
more, the sewage is entirely out of 
sight at all times, and this also is de- 
sirable. 

Subsurface irrigation is not well 
adapted to firm or dense soil, such as 
clay or gumbo. In such a case it is 
usually advisable to follow the plan 
illustrated at “A,” Figure 2. Here 
there is shown a deep trench partly 
filled with gravel or cinders, then a 
tile line laid on this fill and the re- 
mainder of the trench filled with 
earth. In very heavy soils an addi- 
tional line of tile in the lower por- 
tion of the trench to assist freer 
drainage is frequently necessary. 

In Figure 3, the septic tank is 
shown as if partly cut away to ex- 
pose the interior to view. A tank of 
this type will be found to operate ef- 
fectively where final disposal is to be 
performed by the subsurface method. 





Getting the Right Capacity 
XPERIENCE seems to prove the 
desirability of designing a septic 
| tank so that its capacity will not ex- 
| ceed that required for 24 hours’ flow 
of sewage from the average house- 
hold. Capacity is usually figured by 
estimating that this flow will range 
' from 30 to 50 gallons per person per 
| day. The depth of such a tank should 
| be not less than 4 feet, but 6 or 7 feet 
would be better. The length should 
| be about twice the width so that it 
will be possible to obtain as nearly a 
uniform velocity of flow through the 
tank as possible, thus avoiding any 
considerable disturbance of the scum. 

The capacity of the siphon chamber 
should be such that the siphon will 
operate to empty this compartment 
at intervals of from 4 to 6 hours. The 
nearer the siphon chamber is built 
to square form, the easier and more 
economical it will be to construct. 
For ordinary installations a 3-inch 
Miller automatic siphon may be used. 
These siphons have no moving parts 
and require very little attention. 

Where broad irrigation is practiced 
| because the nature of the soil is such 
| that subsurface disposal would not be 
satisfactory or practical, then a tank 
such as shown in Figures 4 and 5 will 
be found effective. If the length of 
the first chamber is 3 feet 9 inches, 
the tank will accommodate the 
wastes from a household of six per- 
sons, figuring that an average of 50 
gallons of sewerage per day for each 
member of the household must be 
handled. If a family of eight is to be 
provided for, the length “A” should 
be 5 feet. 

It is estimated that one day will be 
required for a given quantity of 
liquids to pass through the first com- 
partment under the baffle and over 
the “weir,” or partition wall, upon 
the sand filter. Instead of board baf- 
fles, concrete ones are shown in Fig- 
ure 5, in addition to which there are 
three 1 by 6-inch boards so placed at 
the inlet as to break currents when 
sewage enters the tank. These 
boards are held in position by toe- 
nailing at the ends to small pieces of 
lumber set into the tank walls when 
built. 

In Figure 5, concrete baffles extend 
down from the cover slab a distance 
of about 1 foot 6 inches. These are 
reinforced by %-inch round steel 
rods, spaced 6 inches center to center, 
both vertically and horizontally. Be- 
tween the two chambers there is a 
weir or dividing wall 4 inches thick, 
extending from the floor to within 6 
inches of the cover slab. This wall is 
provided with a lip so that the sew- 
age cannot trickle down the face of 
the wall, but will at once be dis- 
charged upon the sand filter. This lip 
is reinforced by bending the ends of 
the vertical reinforcing of the weir at 
right angles to the wall, then wiring 
la horizontal rod to these bends near 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
their ends 
the lip. 

The 


: namely, near the edge of 


sand filter is 6 inches deep and 


21 th of the first com- 


a times the len 
partment. it 18 
inch concrete 
divided into three 


supported by a 3- 


slab, 35 inches 


wide, 
sections, and rein- 
forced with '%4-inch round steel rods. 
[It contains a large number of round, 
tapered openings. These are made in 
the slab by setting tapered pieces of 
wood into the concrete before it has 
had time to harden. When the slabs 
are placed, these openings are filled 
with small pebbles to prevent the 
sand from passing through to the 
gravel filter below. 

In order to simplify the work of 
building the filter board, a suggestion 
for another type is shown at the low- 
er right-hand corner of Figure 4. 
This board is made of 2-inch lumber 
with gimlet holes drilled as shown. A 
3-inch ledge projecting from the side 
wall serves as a support. The three 
sections permit easy removal in case 
it is desired to secure access to the 
gravel filter. 

To prevent liquids from running 
along the side walls, two end 
pieces of the above slab are set into 
slots, in which clay has previously 
been daubed to form a tight joint. 
Clay may be used to fill the openings 
between the ends of the slab and the 
side walls, as the slab made of 
lesser width than the chamber, to 
permit easy removal. 

Constructed as described, this slab 
causes the filtered sewage to be 
sprinkled upon the coarse gravel fil- 
ter below, and as it falls, it passes 
through an 18-inch air space which 
is ventilated by means of air shafts 
at opposite sides of the compart- 
ment. A difference of at least 8 feet 
in the height of these air shafts is 
advisable in order to create a good 
draft in the upper portion of the 
gravel filter chamber. A ventilator 
placed upon the taller shaft would 
assist. 

Consult Your State Board of Health 


RAVEL in the lower filter should 

not be smaller than % inch and 
should be well cleaned and screened 
before placing, as it is desirable that 
the sewage be thoroughly aerated as 
it passes downward toward the tile 
which drains the plant. Air which 
enters by means of this tile also 
serves to supply ventilation to the 
gravel bed. If it is desired to make 
use of the gravel filter feature where 
the natural fall of ground does not 
permit draining, the perforated slabs 
can be omitted, raising the floor of 
the gravel chamber 1 foot 9 inches. 
The discharge from such a tank can 
be distributed over the surface of 
the ground with no fear that odors 
will cause a nuisance. (It will be 
seen that the gravel filter in this 
plant performs the same service as 
the gravel in the trench “A,” Fig- 
ure 2.) 

Septic tanks can best be construct- 
ed of concrete, particularly because 
such structures must be tight, and if 
a 1:2:3 concrete is used this end will 
be secured. The mixture mentioned 
means 1 sack of Portland cement, 2 
cubic feet of clean, coarse sand, ev- 
enly graded from the fine particles 
up to those which will just pass a %- 
inch mesh screen, and 3 cubic feet of 
clean, screened pebbles or broken 
stone, the particles of which vary in 
size from 4% to 1% or 1% inches. 
Enough water should be used to pro- 
duce a mixture of quaky consistency 
so that the concrete when placed will 
settle into all parts of the forms when 
slightly jogged or puddled with a 
spade or similar tool. 

Domestic sewage disposal systems 
in which the septic tank has been 
used have sometimes proved unsatis- 
factory simply because a type of tank 
or method of final disposal was not 
chosen with due regard for local soil 
conditions. For this reason we advise 
those contemplating the construction 
of a septic tank to confer with their 
state or local health authorities, who 
through their sanitary engineers will 
be glad to advise as to the best sys- 
tem for each particular situation. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “* The Young People’s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer 


























in farming: 
“Unless a 
fer for s th rofes- 
preference for some other profe 
sion, it does not seem to me wise 
for him to ignore the great oppor- 


boy has a deep-seated 


tunities that agriculture offers, 
whether he was born in the coun- 
try or in the city. 

“In my opinion, no other occu- 
pation offers so rich rewards, all 
things considered, as agriculture 
offers to those who are willing to 
train themselves for it as earnestly 
and intelligently they would 
train themselves for law or medi- 
cine. 

“If a boy put the same 
amount of time and study into his 
training for agriculture that he 
would put into his training for law 
or medicine, he wil! in the greater 
majority of cases make more mon- 
cy, enjoy greater freedom, better 
health, and develop stronger char- 


nae 9D 
acter. 


as 


wiil 











HOW WE REMODELED OUR 
HOME 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM fourteen years old and live on 

a farm. I have lived in town the 
greater part of my life, moving to our 
farm last October. 

Our home is situated in a large pine 
grove. The house having only five 
rooms, we began to add more room 
as our family consis's of eight. Sev- 
eral of the children -vere not at home 
during the winter, being off at school, 
so that made more room for the rest. 

The first thing we did was to build 
a new yard. The fence was made of 
pickets and whitewashed. We made 
the yard larger and sowed grass. The 
grass grew fast and we now have a 
pretty evergreen lawn. A wide walk 
divides the grass, and lilies are plant- 
ed on each side. 

The house was unpainted, so moth- 
er and I (with the help of Brother, 
who did the part we couldn’t get to) 
painted it brown with white trim- 
mings. We painted one room white 
and furnished it in white. The dresser 
and washstand were oak. By painting 
and then enameling them, they look- 
ed new and were all right for the 
white room. 

The accompanying sketch 
how our home was remodeled. 

Georgia. 


shows 


A. E. 





ip 


Comment:—“A. F.’s” sketch being 
on ruled paper made it necessary to 
redraw. This we have tried to do 
faithfully. Her plan makes no pro- 
vision for fireplaces and closets—two 
very important items in a well-ar- 
ranged home. 





AN EXPERIENCE WITH CORN 
AND CRIMSON CLOVER 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


ie THE fall of 1912 my father gave 
me an acre of ground for corn the 
following year. I put about 500 
pounds of burned lime on it that fall, 
and as it had potatoes on it that sum- 
mer and they had been heavily fer- 
tilized, did not fertilize it any more. 
The was well prepared and 
the crimson clover seed planted. As 


ground 





the winter was a hard one some of 
the plants died, but “T had i 
good stand. That spring 1! 

clover under and planted corn. | 


cultivated it with a one-lor 


tooth harrow. 


spring- 


gathered the corn there 
55 bushels, which is con- 
very good yield for this 


When I 
was about 
sidered a 
section. 

The next year I could not turn un- 
der crimson clover but 1 turned 
der pasture land and niade 
of corn on an acre. This [ intend 
to put 1,000 pounds of burned lime on 
a potato patch which was heavi 
fertilized and plant crimson clover. 
I will top-dress it with manure this 
winter. 

[ belong to the corn club this year 
and hope to join next year also. - 

I think crimson clover is one of the 
greatest crops of the South for build- 
ing up worn-out soils. Every farmer 
ought to try it. 

HARVEY BENSON. 

Winchester, Tenn., R. 2. 


uili- 


50 bushels 









Enjoyed County Short Course 


| Bex going to tell of a very inter- 
esting event which took place in 
Jones County last week. Each girl in 
the County who was a member of the 
canning or poultry clubs received an 
invitation to be present at a Short 
Course to be held at the Agricultural 
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Lawn t ‘ Lawn_ 
“A, B's.” REMODELED HOME 


Above, New Plan, Showing Addition of Rooms. 
Right, Arrangement of Old House 
High School, beginning July 3. The 
girls as they arrived were met and 
conducted to their rooms by Miss 
Agnes Donaldson, our efficient de- 

monstration agent. 
On Monday evening a lesson was 


given on canning beans and okra, 
during which the different methods 
of packing were demonstrated. This 


was followed later in the week by les- 
sons on making fig and peach marma- 
lade, Dixie relish, mustard pickle, to- 
mato catsup and other recipes in 
which home products were utilized. 

However, not all the week was 
spent in giving canning demonstra- 
tions. The directors realized that the 
life of the club girl must be some- 
thing more than that of labor and 
therefore brought out the more en- 
joyable features of club work which 
consisted of reading, music and lec- 
tures. 

We had four especially good lec- 
tures, two of which were on “The 
“Teeth” and “The Kitchen” given by 
a dentist and a well known physician 
respectively. Mr. Greer gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on “poultry” and 
Mr. D. Scoates another on “Running 
Water in the Farm Home.” 

RUTH HARDEE. 

Ellisville, Miss. 


A Future Corn Club Boy 


AM a little boy seven years old. 

Last year was my first year at 
school, and I am in the second grade. 
I go to the Prospect High School. 

I have two sisters who belong to 
the canning club. I expect to join 
the corn club when I old enough 
to enter. I am going to begin work- 
ing on my corn land now so it will 
be rich by the time I am old enough. 

I go with Papa to the tobacco field 
and he has taught me how to top any 





get 








number of leaves without counting. 
I carry one row while Papa carries 
two. 

Our home is situated 
miles from the station. I very often 
go to the station on business for 
Papa in the buggy by myself. Papa 
takes your paper and he thinks it is 
the best farm paper he takes. I like 
to hear Papa read about farming, 
When I! get to be a man I am going to 
take The Progressive Farmer myself, 
so I can be a good farmer. 

CHARLIE GARDEN, Jr. 

Prasnect, Va., Rt. No. 3. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 
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Tow to Keep Young 
Fi YOU would keep young you must 
i fe an optimist. Do not take a nar- 
seif-centered view of life. Be 
cheerful, hopeful, sympathetic, loving 
people and things. If you would have 
a youthful face you' must have some 
of the feeling of youth. The face is 
a page on which the mind writes in 
unmistakable characters, clearly read- 
able to those who understand. “As a 
man thinketh in his heart so he is.” 
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If you think youthful thoughts you 
will be youthful in fact. 

The next step follows naturally. 
That is, have some part in things 
youthful. Do not count years and 
grow stagnant. Do not be afraid to 
laugh and to join in youthful amuse 
ments. Be natural and do not adopt 
affectations. People who giggle and 
act silly and think that they are act- 
ing young, fool only themselves. 

Live as much as possible in the 
open. People who stay in a closed 
room the entire day are aimost al- 
ways irritable and grouchy. The av- 
erage farmer should have no fear 
along this line, however, for he is 
most always in the open. But do you 
enjoy your privilege? Do you see 
all the things of beauty? Open your 
eyes and look about you. There are 
thousands of beautiful things that 
you are missing every day. - 

Then above all things, do not’ wor- 
ry. This is the most important factor 
in youth. A child never worries long 
at a time. The antidote for worry is 
work. Do something. Go to the 
woodpile and split wood for an hour. 
Run a half-mile. Go to the barn and 
“skin-the-cat.” Do anything except 
worry.—P. T. H. 





YOUNG AMERICA’S RETORT 





An English girl while visiting friends in 
3oston had become very friendly with a so- 
ciety belle there, and was invited to her 
home to tea one afternoon, 

They conversed on general topics for a 
time, then the conversation took a more per- 
sonal turn, 

“You American irls have not such 
healthy complexions as we have said the 
English beauty. “IT cannot understand why 
our noblemen take a fancy to your white 
faces,”’ 

‘It’s not our aces that attract 
them, my dear,” heiress. “It’s our 
greenbacks,’’—Lippincott’'s Magazine. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 














BEWARE OF TiRE FAKERS 





Witt a view of heiping to eliminate 

fraudulent schemes devised to mulet 
owners ef automobiles through misleading 
direct-by-mail advertising, the Nation ig 
ilance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World has announce at 
national headquarters that it will co- 
Operate with the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation which has started a crusade against 


such practices, 
Investigations by 
Cleveland, 


Richard H. 
of the 


Lee, of 
chairman 


legislative com- 
mittee of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, have disclosed a number of “coop- 


erative” organizations which offer members 
automobile accessories, supplies and tires at 
ridiculously low prices. 


Evasion is one of 
assets of thes ns 
the 


the principal 
according to 


organiz: 
information given 
Lee. 

Looking for Man Who Evades 


“The man who advertises a@standard make 


of tire,” said Mr. Lee, “to be delivered at a 
price kss than the cost of manufacture 
safe if he can and does deliver; but th 


man We are looking for is the fellow who a4- 
vertises a 
and then by a subterfuge, 


reference to an unread contract or any ot 


standard tire at a reduced pri 


by an evasion, 15 
means, 


delivers something else, the valuc 


which is questionable, 
“There is a concern being operated which 
advertises automobile accessories for sale at 


figures lower than cost of manufacture. They 
issue a catalogue which is a duplicate of one 
of the the 
country and their discount sheet gives you a 
price actually lower than the cost of 
facture on many of the articles 
therein. 


foremost accessory housis in 
manu- 
named 


“Just Out” 

“These discounts are offered to you pro- 
viding you pay an initial annual fee of $10 
and their organization. A membership 
was purchased in this organization. We of- 
fered to buy a number of standard accessor- 
ies and tires listed in the and in 
each instance were informed that they were 
‘just out,”’ except that a ‘most exccllent tire 
manufactured for them 
fered in place of the standard 
they said they were ‘out of.” Complaint was 
but it was pointed out that their con- 
tract provided that they would furnish the 
goods listed in the catalogue when in stock.” 

Representatives for an organization 
lar to the ones referred to by Mr. Lee were 
indicted and tried recently in St. John, New 
Brunswick, Canada, on the charge of fraud. 
It was brought out in testimony that the or- 
ganization had no contracts with manufac- 
turers of standard makes of automobile tires 
to obtain their tires as represented. The 
representatives pleaded guilty. The arrests 
resulted from the agents selling member- 
ships in the organization, 

Aided by 140 Clubs 

The National Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs will be aided 
in this work by the vigilance committees of 
approximately 140 local advertising clubs in 
all parts of the United States and Canada, 

“The National Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World,” 
said Merle chairman of the 
mittee, ‘is interested in 
confidence in all advertising. 
fraud and the faker 
the columns of Tespectable 
other 
the 
late 
abuse of ‘adverti#tng and an abuse of public 


join 


catalogue 


exclusively vas of- 


tires, which 


made 


simi- 


Sidener, com- 
building greater 
Now that 
from 


the 


have been barred 


newspapers and 


periodicals, these schemers are using 


accommodating postage stamp to circu- 


their misleading literature. This is an 


confidence which cannot be tolerated, Our 
committee is glad to join hands with the 
American Automobile ‘Association in the 


of frauds, 


which 


suppression 
bile 


false 


practiced on 
their inception in 
deceptive advertising.” 


automo- 
owners have 


and 





“STOP, LOOK, LISTEN” 


HB Vigilance Committee of the Associ- 


ated Advertising Clubs has issued a bul- 
letin advising that the United States Post- 
office Department has issued fraud orders 
against the following concerns: 


Light Watch Co., 
Diamond Jewelry Co., 
Mutual Ce., 
Ogden Jewelry Co., 
Dexter Watch Co. 


Sales 








“Whenever you see advertisements signed 
by these concerns—stop, look, listen. After 
doing that tell the paper carrying th id 
vertising that they must either stop carry- 
it - these fakers or stop sending their paper 
into your decent, lean home wh«¢ aker 
is not welcome either in person or in 

Enough tters <¢ that kind ol é 1- 
ally make all papers afraid to car 


ing. 


adverti 
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WIN CHESTER 


RIFLES AND CAR FRIDGES 
“SURE I USE ’EM! 


I’ve been usin’ ’em 


for a number of 
( , 4 years and expect 
( 


to continue to, as 

\ yr they always do 
val] 1 the business.” 
\ Ask any dyed-in-the- 
wool sportsman about 
Winchester rifles and 
cartridges and that’s 
about what he’ll tell you. 
They are made in various 
sizes for all kinds of 

shooting and you'll get 
them if you ask for 























Represents more plow value 
for the money than any plow manu- 
factured. One of our dealers writes: 
"Little Dutch have run me crazy; 26 sold 
in 7 days. Can you beat it?" 
Why? Because it does excellent work in any kind of 
soil. Is so simple anybody can operate it. Two horses can 
pt pull it as easily as a walking plow. 


Automatic Wheel Control 


—“ 7 
~ ‘a 
pa i relieves the driver of attention---just drive---the horses do the rest. Makes 
a square turn to right or left without touching a lever. Corners plowed just 
as deep as the rest of the furrow. Thoroughly covers all trash; does good 
work in stony land; keeps an even depth of furrow on rough ground. 
Built in right or left hand styles and may 
be equipped with a great variety of steel bot- 
toms or chilled bases for good work in any soil. 


See it at your Moline dealer's or 
write us for illustrated literature. 


Moline Plow Co., 


Dept. 22, Moline, III. 





The Moline Line Includes 


Corn Planters, Cotton Planters, 
Cultivators, Corn Binders, Grain 
Binders, Grain Drills, Harrows, 
Hay Loaders, Hay Rakes, Lime 

Sowers, Listers, Manure 

Spreaders, Mowers, Plows 
(chilled and steel,) Reap- 
ers, Scales, Seeders, Stalk 
utters, Tractors, 
Farm Trucks, 
Wagons, 

Vaile 
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GA TAERING 
SOGAR CANE 

We are so used to sugar. 
that we are likely to for- 
get to give it its properly 
important place. Right 
now if somebody asked 
you what sugar was good 
for you’d probably say — 
“Oh! to put in coffee and 
tea and for making can- 
dies and desserts.”” That’s 
it—we all think of susar 
as a sweetener and over- 
--s its value as a food. - 

he chemists. classify I~ _se CAL PAMLE GRO. 

sugar as a hydrocarbon— ii aise alent men wpe 
that name may or may not be interest- are interesting because we find that in- 
ing to us, but what is interesting is their stead of the luxury sugar having gone 
statement that it has, as a hydrocarbon, up it is the FOOD sugar that has raised 
equal food value wiih the starchy foods its price. Yet—even though the price is 
and by digestion largely adds to the up we have to have our sweet food just 
fatty tissues of the body, the same, 

Why do we eat sugar anyway? Your Certainly the makers of that delicious 
first answer might be: “Because it is beverage Coca-Cola must have dis- 
sweet and tastes good.’® Of itself the covered that sugar is up, because one of 
answer would be correct, but the more the principal ingredients in making Coca- 
important fact is that the body craves Cola syrup is fine cane sugar. Think of 
sugar because it needs it. And when the it!—they use an average of 80 tons of 
body craves something it gives us an ap- sugar a day—about 4 carloads, But un- 
petite for it. So primarily that’s why we like many manufacturers that company 
like sugar and things made with sugar has itself borne the raise and so you and 
and. not just because they are swect. I pay just the same today for our bottle 

In view of the fact that sugar has gone or glass of Coca-Cola that we’ve always 
up so tremendously of late these facts paid. Incidentally, this phase of the sit- 
uation is a goodreminder 
of the bene(fits one gets 
from drinking a bever- 
age as pure and good as 
Coca-Cola. Not only do 
we please our palates 
and derive wholesome 
refreshment from the 
drink but we also give 
our systems that bit of 
sugar sweetness that 
they crave and which is 
necessary _ to health and 
tissues. Is it any won- 
der then that Coca-Cola 
is so popular and so 
universally drunk that it 
has been called “the 
drink the nation drinks’’? 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





To Learn About Co-operafive Marketing, Read 


By CLARENCE POE 


It’s the most comprehensive and up-to-date book yet printed dealing with 
profitable marketing of farm products. Once again read the list of chapters 
and send for a copy. 


Introduction—An Appeal for Leader- Chapter XVI—An Arkansas Cotton 
ship. Marketing Association. 
Chapter I—The Farmer Must Take Chapter XVII—Every Farmer Should 
Complete Control of His Business Join a Mutual Insurance Company: 
Chapter II—First of All, a Good Local What Some Companies Are Doing. 
Farmers’ Club: How to Make it a Chapter XVIII—Making Farmers into 
Success. Business Men: How Codperation 
Chapter III—Coiperative Buying Is Has Remade Rural Ireland 
Good; Coiperative Merchandising CChapter XIX:—Two Irish Rural Credit 
May or May Not Be. Societies and How They Work, 
a ee Credits and Codper- Chapa Sees Large Outlook of the 
° ris Agricultural Leader: Prob- 
Chapter V—Why I Believe in the Farm- lems of Rural Codéperation, 
ers’ Union, Grange, etc. Chapter XXI—Agricultural CobBperation 
Chapter VI—Some Farmers’ Clubs I in England. 
Have Known: Examples of Neigh- ‘a a % 
borhood Codperation. “te i teak aes 
Chapter VII—How to Organize a Co- mates ' 
operative Society: Some Funda- ae Pecans detce broker teen 
mental Principles. of One 
Chapter VIII— How Codperation re- es o , 
made a Minnesota Neighborhood: Chenter X*IV—Cows and Cotperation 
The Story of Svea. i ¢ 5 E 
ness Methods and High ualit 
——- ected sen You oer a Products as Factors. ” e . 
veighborhoo ike Svea ?—A Prop- 7 r . © 
erly Organized Rural Community. ee XXV—Averaging §2 More Per 
es ‘ og Through Coéperation: How 
Chapter X—How Wisconsin Berry Livestock Farmers Benefit. 
Growers Met an Ugly Situation; ae £ is 
Successful Produce Marketing. ee ae Lhe ors 8 High 
Chapter XI—More Codperative Stories ; 5 * Sore pega ess 
From the Northwest: Codperative Chapter XXV II—Eight Secrets of Suc- 
Laundry Work, Livestock Ship» cess with Coéperation: The Ex- 
ping, Cheese-Making, ete. periences of Denmark as a Lesson 
Chapter XII—Codperation to Get Bet- for America. 
ter Cotton and Cottonseed Prices. APPENDIX 
Chapter XIII—A $5,000,000 Truck Mar- P i 
keting Association in Virginia. Chapter I—What Sort of By-Laws Shall 
Chapter XIV—A North Carolina County © Have—Suggested Forms. 
Coéperation Has Waked Up Chapter II—Regulations for a,Coéper- 
Creameries, Egg Collecting, Pota- ative Store. 
to Marketing, Credit Societies, etc. Chapter III—By-Laws of a Farmers’ 
Chapter XV—What Florida and Cali- Club, 
forni Ci Fruit Oganizati 
peg he hai . Oe Chapter IV—Parllamentary Rules. 
Get a Copy Today! 256 pages cloth binding, price 
With The Progressive Farmer, one year ........ 


Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already renewed your subscription for this year, 
you can get a copy for 50c just as if you were sending your renewal now. 














